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TWO HUNDRED YEARS OF METHODIST 
FIELD-PREACHING 


ie Bristol, on April 2, 1739, at about four o’clock in 

the afternoon, ‘on a little eminence adjoining the city’— 
is there a conscious allusion to Calvary in his words?— 
John Wesley ‘submitted to be more vile’ and started field- 
preaching. And so the Methodist Revival really began. 
Wesley was not the first man to preach in England in the 
open-air. On that very occasion he was preaching on George 
Whitefield’s pitch. Nor was it the first occasion when he 
had preached in the open-air himself. That had been in 
October 1735 on the deck of the Simmonds as she beat her 
way down the Channel, and he must have held several such 
services in Georgia. The daring innovation was that this 
rubric-abiding man of method now openly forsook the set 
order of times and places. 

Eight years later in his Letter to Mr. John Smith he 
answered his earlier self too: 

‘I would enquire what is the end of all ecclesiastical order? Is it 
not to bring souls from the power of Satan to God; and to build 
them up in his fear and love? . . . Where has order answered these 
ends? Not in any place where I have been; not among the tinners 
in Cornwall, the keelmen in Newcastle, the colliers in Kingswood 
and Staffordshire: not among the drunkards, swearers, Sabbath- 
breakers of Moorfields, or the harlots of Drury Lane. They could 
not be built up in the fear and love of God, while they were open, 
barefaced servants of the devil: and such they continued notwith- 
standing the most orderly preaching both in St. Luke’s and St. Giles’ 
Church. One reason thereof was, they never came near to church; 
nor had they any desire, or design so to do, till by what you term 


“breach of order” they were brought to fear God, to love Him and 
to keep His commandments.’ 


Parts of this have a very modern ring, but the urgency of 


the need has drowned the voice of the little clergyman’s 
10 145 
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own feelings. Twenty years on, in 1759, after preaching to 
the same keelmen, he writes: 

‘What marvel the Devil does not love field-preaching? Neither 
do I: I love a commodious room, a soft cushion, a handsome pulpit. 


But where is my zeal, if I do not trample all these under foot, in 
order to save one more soul.’ 


Nor did the greatest field-preacher of all time ever feel at 
home in field-preaching. The hill outside a city wall in 1739 
left its association, till as a man of 69 he says: ‘To this 
day, field-preaching is a cross to me.’ In the awe and admira- 
tion with which we look back on that open-air revival, we 
may forget that the man who went unwillingly to Alders- 
gate Street went even more unwillingly to the work of saving 
others. But he did go. 

Wesley overcame his own opposition, but his Journal and 
his apologetics furnish testimonies to a sustained criticism 
of the practice of field-preaching. Besides the argument that 
it contravened ecclesiastical law, a temporal law was cited 
(22 Car. II. c. 1), but, Wesley points out, never by temporal 
authority. Even if he did not make men seditious, he had 
to answer the charge that he made men fanatics; which he 
did by citing his Kingswood crowds. Another word he makes 
a plaything for his irony is ‘indecency’. He contrasts the 
fact of his preaching from a shady churchyard wall on a 
sunny August day with folk chattering and strolling through 
a service in St. Paul’s. St. Paul’s is indeed the only church 
he thinks could accommodate his crowds, but his voice could 
not be heard there even if it had. 

In replying to a variant of the charge of illegality (that 
the Methodist gatherings gave an opportunity for non- 
Methodist characters to gather for seditious purposes), he 
throws an interesting light on the numbers that must have 
attended these field-preachings. His critic alleged that Mr. 
Whitefield said, ‘thirty, fifty, eighty thousand attended his 
preaching’. ‘Do you believe Mr. Whitefield had eighty 
thousand hearers at once?’ Wesley asks. ‘No more than 
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you believe he had eighty millions.’ He answers next the 
twin charge that a preacher could not ‘know’ a tenth of 
his congregation. 

‘Let us come to the present state of things. The largest 
crowds that now attend the preaching of any Methodist, 
are those (God be merciful unto me!) that attend mine. 
And cannot I know a tenth part of one of these congrega- 
tions, either at Bristol, Kingswood, Newcastle, or London? 
As strange as it may seem, I generally know two-thirds of 
the congregation in every place, even on Sunday evening, 
and nine in ten of those who attend at most other times.’ 
He refers to 1744, and it looks as if the numbers by then 
could not have been anything like the fabulous figures his 
own computations often imply. And Sunday evening seems 
to have been the best time for drawing a crowd. 

The ‘Large Minutes’ as published in 1791 similarly stress 
the need of open-air services on Sunday. By this time Wesley 
is answering objections (mainly tacit) to field-preaching, 
coming from inside the Societies. Messages to the Carlisle 
area as far apart as 1764 and 1772, and to Ireland in 1768 
and 1782 reiterate the theme: ‘If you desire to promote 
the work of God, you should preach abroad as much as 
possible. Nothing destroys the devil’s kingdom like this.’ 
In its youth, field-preaching, especially from the top of a 
tomb-stone, attracted crowds by its ‘novelty’. The word is 
Wesley’s own. His opponents could translate it as ‘stunt’, 
but he defended it because it brought the gospel to the 
ears of at least three times the number the churches would 
hold (even if they were full) and Wesley saw that there were 
conversions. But as the century grew old, congregation and 
preacher must often have felt the novelty wear off. Wesley 
himself and his more famous. preachers could still draw the 
crowds, but it must have been wearying work for the rank 
and file. 

And so the ‘Large Minutes’ at their outset fire the flag- 
ging hearts. Their aim is ‘to seek that which is lost. We 
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cannot expect them to seek us: therefore we should go and 
seek them’. Stressing the scriptural warrant of going into 
highways and hedges, it deals with the excuse: ‘The house 
will hold all that will come,’ with a curt: ‘More would come 
to the field,’ and continues: ‘The greatest hinderance to this, 
you are to expect from rich or cowardly or lazy Methodists, 
But regard them not, neither Stewards, Leaders nor people. 
Whenever the weather will permit, go out in God’s name, 
into the most public places, and call all to repent and believe 
the gospel: every Sunday in particular: especially where 
there are old Societies, lest they settle on their lees. The 
Stewards will frequently oppose this, lest they lose their 
usual collection. But this is not a sufficient reason against 
it. Shall we barter souls for money?’ 

It is a far cry from 1739 to this picture, from the days 
when the clergyman with a great agony of heart left the 
churches, because they either shut their doors to him, or 
were too small to house the congregation, to the Methodist 
Society that counted in its empty seats so many reasons 
for keeping itself indoors, and the Stewards who put the 
need of keeping a roof over their own heads before the need 
of saving others who could only be reached under the open 
sky. There is a contrast too in the pathetic phrase Wesley 
used at 35 to describe his lonely venture, and the gentle 
rap of cynicism in the old man’s incisive humour. Times 
had changed, Wesley had changed, Methodism had changed, 
but the need of field-preaching had not changed. Somehow 
for Wesley it was the symbol of Methodism, something 
peculiarly its own. In his ‘Further Appeal to Men of Reason 
and Religion’, he rises to language beyond the moods of 
youth and age: 

‘Who will contest with us this province? May we not 
enjoy this, quiet and unmolested? Unmolested, I mean, by 
any competitors: for who is there among you, bretheren, 
that is willing (examine your own hearts) even to save souls 
from death at this price? Would not you let a thousand 
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souls perish, rather than you would be the instruments of 
rescuing them thus? I do not speak now with regard to 
conscience, but to the inconveniences that must accompany 
it. Can you sustain them, if you would? Can you bear the 
summer sun to beat upon your naked head? Can you suffer 
the wintry rain or wind, from whatever quarter it blows? 
Are you able to stand in the open air. without any covering 
or defence when God casteth abroad his snow like wool, or 
scattereth his hoar-frost like ashes? And yet these are some 
of the smallest inconveniences which accompany field- 
preaching. Far beyond all these are the contradiction of 
sinners, the scoffs both of the great vulgar and the small; 
contempt and reproach of every kind; often more than 
verbal affronts, stupid, brutal violence, sometimes to the 
hazard of health, or limbs, or life. Bretheren, do you envy 
us this honour? What, I pray, would bring you to be a 
field-preacher? Or what, think you, could induce any man 
of common sense to continue therein one year, unless he 
had a fuli conviction in himself that it was the will of God 
concerning him?’ 

The conduct of the open-air service was always a matter 
of concern for Wesley. He believed that the whole of a 
service should be concluded in the hour. The ‘Large 
Minutes’ give concise and detailed advice such as: 


‘Always suit your subject to your audience.’ 

‘Choose the plainest texts you can.’ 

‘Take care not to ramble: but keep to your text, and make out 
what you take in hand.’ 

‘Be sparing in allegorizing or spiritualizing.’ 

‘Avoid quaint words, however in fashion, such as object, originate, 
very, high.’ 

‘Do not usually pray above eight or ten minutes (at most) without 
intermission.’ 

In private letters he adds: 

‘Be temperate in speaking ; never too loud: never too long,’ 
and one preacher he admonishes: ‘Scream no more at the 
peril of your soul.’ 
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Some of this advice may be more applicable to indoor 
preaching, but it is inconceivable that it applies only to 
that. The best general method of preaching was: (1) to 
invite, (2) to convince, (3) to offer Christ, (4) to build up, 
In 1745 the Conference gave special consideration to the 
general type of preaching. ‘Do we preach as we did at 
first?’ they asked. ‘Have we not changed our doctrines?’ 
The answer runs: ‘(1) At first we preached almost wholly 
to unbelievers. To those therefore we spake almost con- 
_tinually of remission of sins through the death of Christ, 
and the nature of faith in His blood. And so we do still, 
among those who need to be taught the first elements of the 
gospel of Christ. (2) But those in whom the foundation is 
already laid, we exhort to go on to perfection; which we did 
not see so clearly at first; although we occasionally spoke 
of it from the beginning. (3) Yet we now preach, and that 
continually, faith in Christ as the Prophet, Priest and King, 
at least as clearly, as strongly and as fully as we did six 
years ago.’ 

Within a few years there were two distinct schools of 
preaching. A letter written on December 20, 1751, defines 
them. 

‘I mean by preaching the gospel, preaching the love of 
God to sinners, preaching the life, death, resurrection, and 
intercession of Christ, with all the blessings which, in conse- 
quence thereof, are freely given to true believers. 

‘By preaching the law, I mean explaining and enforcing 
the commands of Christ, briefly comprised in the Sermon 
on the Mount.’ 

Wesley believes that these two types should be mixed. 
‘I think the right method of preaching is this: At our first 
beginning to preach at any place, after a general declaration 
of the love of God to sinners, and His willingness that they 
should be saved, to preach the law, in the strongest, the 
closest, the most searching manner possible ; only intermixing 
the gospel here and there, and showing it, as it were, afar off. 
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‘After more and more persons are convinced of sin, we 
may mix more and more of the gospel in order to raise into 
spiritual life, those whom the law has slain. . . .’ 

‘According to this model, I should advise every Preacher 
continually to preach the law; the law grafted on, tempered 
by, and animated with, the spirit of the gospel. I advise 
him to declare, explain and enforce every command of God; 
but, meantime to declare, in every sermon (and the more 
explicitly the better), that the first and great command to 
a Christian is: ‘‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. . . .” 
And it will ever be found that the law thus preached both 
enlightens and strengthens the soul; that it both nourishes 
and teaches; that it is the guide, “food, medicine, and stay” 
of the believing soul.’ 

He enumerates Maxfield, Nelson and others as siding with 
his brother on this line. James Wheatly under Moravian 
influence, he cites as being a ‘Gospel preacher’. He com- 
ments: ‘Yet (to the utter reproach of the Methodist congre- 
gations) this man became a most popular Preacher.’ As late 
as 1772 the two schools seem to have persisted, for he writes 
then: ‘But of all preaching, what is usually called Gospel 
preaching is the most useless, if not the most mischievous.’ 

Lecky’s verdict, that Methodism saved England from the 
excesses of a French Revolution, is the historical effect of 
Methodist Field-Preaching. It was to some extent antici- 
pated by the Government in Wesley’s own time, and in a 
time of national emergency, Wesley’s contribution to National 
Service was an offer to raise a troop of soldiers. But the 
Government thought the emergency not quite so grave as 
to warrant that. Even more amazing perhaps was the effect 
on Wesley himself. The sudden discovery of his powers as 
a field-preacher in 1739 turned him (the Journal will easily 
confirm this), from a boring introvert into an ever-moving 
extrovert, and released as great a force into English domestic 
life, as was his family connexion, the Duke of Wellington, 
in foreign affairs. Somewhere in the literature of Early 
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Methodism is a piece of advice from either Wesley himself 
or one of his Field-Preachers to a timorous colleague, which 
runs something as follows. It can well serve as an epitome 
of the spirit of field-preaching. 

‘The majority of any crowd will be bad throwers, and so 
only a few will hit you with their missiles. And of those that 
do hit you, most will strike your legs or body, which are 
protected by your clothes. The only ones that can damage 
you will be the few that strike your face, and most of these 
will be soft and smooth. And I have never received more 
damage from heavy or jagged missiles, than what a day or 
two in bed has easily repaired.’ 

R. Kissack 
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‘MR. CHAIRMAN’ 


OME time ago, I was privileged to attend a meeting of 

the Junior Literary and Debating Society in a certain 
school. None of the boys was over fourteen years old, and 
many were considerably younger: but I was struck with the 
vigour of the speeches, and with the knowledge—even though 
evidently recently acquired—of the subject discussed. 

But after a while my attention was drawn to something 
else—something so conspicuous and natural that, like Poe’s 
Purloined Letter, it might easily have escaped my notice 
altogether. Each speaker began with ‘Mr. Chairman’, address- 
ing one of the youngest and smallest of the company, who 
was sitting at an elevated desk, and was the centre of ail 
the operations. Small and young as he was, he knew his 
business. He had his watch in front of him, and, at his word 
of command, a speaker who seemed likely to exceed his 
allotted time sat down obediently. I then recalled that, at 
the beginning, this boy had called on ‘Mr. Secretary’ to 
read the Minutes, and the Secretary had done so without 
a murmur. This proceeding, like everything else, had been 
so ordinary and commonplace that I had never observed it 
except in my subconscious mind. A little later a speaker 
used a slang expression. The Chairman at once called ‘the 
honourable member’ to order; and the offender apologized 
meekly and substituted another phrase. Throughout the 
speeches there were, at intervals, personal addresses to this 
remarkable little potentate: ‘I think, Sir’; ‘You, Sir, will 
agree with me’; ‘This, Sir, is what I have to say’. 

This boy, as I said, was young and small. He had no 
physical force behind him. Yet his word was law, his authority 
was absolute, and his interpretation of the rules was accepted 
without question. There may have been rebellion at other 
times; on this occasion I saw none; and I am sure that such 
transgressions as did occur were regarded with disapproval 
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by the majority, and were probably regretted by the trans. 
gressor himself in calm moments. What was the secret of 
this strange power? 

The fact was that this tiny meeting was conducted in the 
full tradition of English history. Perhaps without quite 
knowing what they did, these boys were imitating what had 
been the procedure of English folk-moots, Witans, and 
Parliaments throughout the ages. They were doing what 
had been done at the elections of kings when kings were 
elective officers: before choosing a ruler of the realm the 
Wise Men chose a chairman to regulate their choice; some- 
times a Bishop, sometimes a venerated nobleman; and by 
his decisions the most ferocious warriors of the most warlike 
ages consented to abide. His ‘Order, order’, doubtless quelled 
tumult exactly as the interference of the young chairman 
checked the effusiveness of the too colloquial speaker in the 
School Society. The Icelandic and Danish ‘Things’ had 
their lawmen who took the ‘chair’—-perhaps a rock or a 
mass of cold lava—and controlled the discussions of great 
chiefs. 

My thoughts travelled back, and recalled to me a child’s 
story which I had once known practically by heart—that 
very popular tale, What Katy Did at School. In that book 
there was an account of Katy’s establishment of a ‘Society 
for the Suppression of Unladylike Conduct’ in an American 
girls’ school. There, too, this procedure was followed. Katy 
was elected President, and ‘was requested to take the rocking- 
chair in sign of office; this she did’, says the author, ‘with 
much dignity’. I have no doubt that this is a transcript 
from real life; and it shows that the chairman—or chair- 
woman—is as deeply rooted in the American community as 
in our own. I pictured then the meetings going on, perhaps 
at that very hour, all over the British Isles, the Dominions, 
the American Continent, some, like Katy’s, trifling, some of 
vast importance; Boards of Directors, Town Councils, Church 
Assemblies, Parliaments, Cabinets. All had chairmen, and 
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without chairmen they would cease to be meetings, and 
degenerate into unruly mobs. 

In democratic countries, I said to myself, the chairman 
is the real ruler; and even in despotic ones the despot avails 
himself of the prestige which attaches to the office. He takes 
the chair at his carefully-packed meetings, and receives, 
inevitably, respect; whereas, in his character of Tyrant, he 
imposes only fear. 

It is true, of course, that the chairman is far from an 
exclusively ‘Anglo-Saxon’ personage. There was a ‘Prytanis’ 
or President in the Athenian ‘Ecclesia’ or Assembly; the 
consul presided in the Roman Senate, and regulated the 
order in which opinions should be expressed; the Emperor 
Constantine the Great took the chair at the opening of the 
first oecumenical Church Council, and then yielded the place 
to a ‘Proédros’: nor is it easy to see how even in such 
countries as Persia or Egypt business could have been carried 
on without an official of the kind. But, it may be with a 
touch of racial bias, I am inclined to fancy that, in its full 
development and in its nation-wide extension, this institu- 
tion is the peculiar possession of the Scandinavian and 
English-speaking peoples. Where else are its rules so well 
understood? Where else do you find it in complete working 
vigour all the way up from the smallest village vestry to 
Westminster or Washington? It is true that now and then 
it fails; that ‘Mr. Chairman’ cannot obtain order, and that 
his decisions are challenged or treated with contempt. But 
this is always recognized as abnormal, and, even among 
those people who think one man as good as another or even 
better, there is the underlying consciousness that, for the 
time being at least, the chairman is a superior person. I 
do not think that, even in so highly advanced a country as 
France, this sense is so firm and constant as with us. Certainly 
the President of the French Chamber, though armed with 
a bell, has to struggle far more often to assert his authority 
than our Speaker with nothing but his human voice. If I 
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were asked to name the most typical and important func. 
tionary between London and San Francisco, between John 
o’ Groats and Hobart Town, I should not choose the Prime 
Minister, or the Commander-in-Chief, or even the sea-captain 
with his unlimited powers: I should pronounce for the chair. 
man without a moment’s hesitation: and if anybody were 
inclined to doubt the wisdom of my selection, I should answer 
in the words of the poet, ‘The world knows nothing of its 
greatest men’. As will have been seen from the instance of 
the Junior Debating Society, with us the youngest boys— 
and girls—are taught the correct way of managing a meeting, 
and the smallest assemblage knows, as if by instinct, the 
necessity of choosing one of its members to preside over its 
deliberations. As well try to run an orchestra without a 
conductor as try to get half a dozen people to discuss a 
proposal without putting a president in charge. 

How important he is can easily be seen by an inspection 
of the faces of committee-men as they emerge from a meet- 
ing. Their expressions visibly vary according to the skill of 
the presiding genius. A good chairman, in half an hour, 
gets over the business which, with a bad one, takes three 
hours: and the members of the committee appreciate his 
virtues. How tactfully he has dealt with the crank! How 
dexterously he has checked the loquacity of the bore! How 
easily he has side-tracked the irrelevancies of the discursive! 
All without strain or obvious effort. We shall be in time for 
lunch to-day, and we shall enjoy it, for our tempers are 
not frayed. 

Although in no country can he be entirely dispensed with, 
it is in a democracy alone that he finds his true meétier. 
Absolute as he is in his proper sphere, he is the representa- 
tive of popular government: for he is his society’s own 
choice, and his power rests on consent. He must never play 
the tyrant, or stretch his prerogatives beyond their due 
limits; and he bears that sure mark of the free community 
—his post is a temporary one, and he has to submit himself 
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periodically to his constituents. The chief of all British 
Chairmen is the Speaker of the House of Commons. He 
wears the insignia of dignified office, and in front of him lies 
the mace—the symbol, but only the symbol, of force. He 
holds in his hands the means of controlling debate—no one 
can address the House without first ‘catching his eye’; and 
in certain circumstances he can either stop debate altogether 
or permit it to proceed. But at the end of every Parliament 
he is a private member, and his re-election may be con- 
tested. He may, therefore, be taken as the sign of the limits 
within which, in a democratic country, despotism may, and 
indeed must, be practised: the Speaker’s word is law because 
it is based on rule and because his power comes from those 
over whom he reigns. His government answers to Lincoln’s 
definition—it is of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. 

He meets, it is true, with occasional opposition, and he 
has been known to ‘name’ recalcitrant members, who there- 
upon are, on the motion of the Prime Minister, invariably 
removed, for a time, from the House. There is a well-known 
case of his having been forcibly held down in his seat until 
a motion was carried. But this only shows the importance 
attached to him; for, without his presence, it was felt that 
the proceedings would not be valid, and that, with his 
presence, even though compulsory, they would have their 
weight. There is also, on the other hand, an equally famous 
story of a Speaker who told the King that he had neither 
eyes to see nor hands to do, save as the House should direct. 
These are not the words of a despot; and yet the House 
always moves as he directs. 

I take the power of the Chairman to be an expression of 
the prestige of law as compared with force, of the moral as 
against the physical. It is the sort of power which it was 
hoped that the League of Nations or the opinion of an 
enlightened world might exert over disputing peoples. 
When a man gives way to the decision of his chairman, he 
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is submitting to something imponderable and yet weighty, 
I may further liken it to the submission of thirty stalwart 
football-players to the referee, whose material token of office 
is nothing but a whistle. That the confidence of the public 
in this traditional something is great, may be illustrated in 
many ways. A few weeks since, the British Conservative 
annual meeting was presided over by Mrs. Fyfe; and her 
rulings were accepted without a murmur by a Prime Minister 
like Mr. Chamberlain and by an ex-Lord of the Admiralty 
like Mr. Winston Churchill. Similarly, in many a township, 
there is a woman Mayor—not to be confounded with the 
Lady Mayoress—and she too receives all the respect which 
was accorded to Dick Whittington. In such cases, as in the 
Christian polity, which also relies, or ought to rely, on any- 
thing rather than force, there is neither bond nor free, neither 
male nor female. With a tacit recognition of this impar- 
tiality, the woman in the chair is still the chairman, as, in 
the equally comprehensive realm of scholarship, a woman 
with a degree is a Master of Arts. It was in a like spirit that, 
in the seventeenth century and in a land of freedom, Christina 
was invariably regarded as a King, and as no less regal a 
king than her father, the warrior Gustavus Adolphus. As 
a woman she was queen, as ruler, Rex Christina, in defiance 
of grammar but in recognition of a law. 

And this is just the point. The chairman cannot, so long 
as he retains his true character, be a despot. He administers 
the rules, he is not, as the Stuarts claimed to be, above them. 
Nor is he the source of law; it was the law that set him in 
his place. He is but the channel by which the law is carried 
to the members of his society. Like the old Israelite, he 
binds the law to his forehead, and abides in all the statutes 
and ordinances thereof to do them. It may be that some 
chairmen, in times past, have twisted the regulations to their 
own use, and stealthily advanced from the rank of ‘primus 
inter pares’, first among equals, to that of a ruler; but these 
are universally recognized as having betrayed their trust. 
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It was with this truth in mind that the Fathers of the 
American Republic, after much deliberation, decided to set 
over the Union a chairman or President. There were some 
who wished to have a King, hereditary and holding his place 
for life. But it was felt that such a post was too dangerous. 
With a perhaps exaggerated idea of the ‘tyranny’ of poor 
George III., the Fathers chose rather an official with a four- 
years’ term, with no ‘prerogative’ but with defined powers, 
and resting on the will of the people and on a written law 
which he could not transgress. He was ‘to govern, but not 
to reign’. To the astonishment of the world, this system 
worked, and, apart from one great convulsion, it has held 
together a larger and more complicated organism than that 
which the Roman Republic failed to hold and was compelled 
to yield up to a single Emperor. 

This great experiment was but the application on a large 
scale of the teaching of history, which, rightly read, showed 
that the victories of force are ephemeral, and those of ordered 
persuasion, despite many set-backs, effective and _ lasting. 
‘Who overcomes by force’, said Milton, very mildly, ‘hath 
overcome but half his foe’: reason, with right on its side, 
overcomes the enemy as well as his cause. This discovery 
had been made by wise men again and again, but had failed 
to make way because of the attractions of violence. It must 
have been very early that in spite of all the wars and quarrels, 
which seemed never to cease, it was noticed that this one 
place, the chair, seemed capable of harbouring a peaceful 
authority. Wars themselves, it was seen perhaps with sur- 
prise, were settled by sending Ambassadors, who sat quietly 
round a chosen President, and talked over grievances and 
the means by which they could be redressed. After the 
vendettas of years or even centuries, it was thus that the 
bloodshed in Arab tribes came to an end; and the war of 
Troy would never have begun if Paris had listened to advice 
tendered in a council presided over by old Priam. In the 
Council of Jerusalem there was a more fortunate result. 
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Here the question at issue was one on which the whole future 
of Christianity hung. We hear that the dispute was very 
violent, and threatened to shatter the Church; but the 
Chairman, St. James, rose and spoke; and the historian 
adds the simple but significant phrase, ‘To him they agreed’, 
A compromise was carried, and the new religion went on its 
way. In the Middle Ages, a period in which anarchy was never 
far distant, and in which the most trivial argument was too 
often settled by a sword-thrust, there were also quiet assem. 
blies in which an unarmed and helpless man was able to 
impose order. There is one well-known story of a committee, 
in the turbulent days of William Rufus, when it might be 
thought such a meeting was impossible. It is true that the 
chairman does not seem to have been very competent; for 
we hear the arguments were long and fierce. Nevertheless, 
Anselm, we are told, was able to fold his arms and go peace. 
fully to sleep. This was, at any rate, better than the clash 
of arms. 

The chairman rarely votes—he leaves the decision to the 
meeting, and makes no effort to influence the opinions of 
the members. Very often, indeed, he is not allowed to vote 
unless the suffrages are evenly divided. This is the case 
with the Speaker of the House of Commons, who has scarcely 
ever had to use this invidious ‘casting’ privilege. On one 
celebrated occasion he would gladly have declined. The chief 
friend, and ablest supporter, of William Pitt was Henry 
Dundas, Lord Melville. He was accused of corruption, and 
a vote of censure was proposed. Mainly through the influence 
of Wilberforce, a large number of members forsook Pitt, and 
supported the censure. The votes were exactly equal, and 
Abbot, the Speaker, had to give the casting vote. He turned, 
to use Chaucer’s words, ‘as pale as box’, and stood silent, 
in painful perplexity, for several minutes, watched eagerly 
by hundreds of eyes. At length he gave his decision, for the 
motion. Pitt, the most reticent and stoical of men, drew 
his hat over his face to hide his tears. This was in 1805, 
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the year of Austerlitz. It was said that Austerlitz killed Pitt ; 
but those who knew him best maintained that the shock 
of that defeat was nothing to the shattering blow which 
the Speaker had dealt him. 

Great, however, as was the power of the Chairman at that 
time, and great as it always is, it was, and remains, a demo- 
cratic power. Abbot was only expressing what he knew to 
be the real will of the House; he ‘had but eyes to see, and 
tongue to speak’ what the House bade him. This is alto- 
gether different from the power of a despot. Mussolini and 
Hitler must hold their councils, and take the chair at the 
meetings. But they have not been elected to the chair; they 
sit by the so-called right of conquest. Nor need they decide 
even in accordance with the will of their packed committee. 
They listen, but they impose their own desires: nor do their 
sycophantic supporters dare to express their views with 
freedom: hints, sugared with flatteries, are the utmost that 
can be ventured, and, however divided the real opinions, 
the single voice of the President overrides them all. Though 
he be alone in his ideas, he always gives the casting vote. 

Is it too much to hope that some day we may see, in place 
of the dictatorship, a return to the system embodied in the 
person of ‘Mr. Chairman’? Be this so or not, let us see to 
it that those nations which enjoy the inestimable benefit of 
his presence, shall not lightly throw it away. 


E. E. 
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ERMANY is the centre of interest for us to-day. The 

future of the world depends on the actions or aims of 
its present leader. If his mind were changed, the policy of 
every country in Europe would change with it; even in 
Spain. And Germany has also been attracting our gaze for 
other reasons. It will be long before we can disassociate the 
thought of Germany from a savagery which has been medieval 
in its intensity and more than medieval in its calculated 
thoroughness. It will be long, too, before we can cease, in 
thinking of Germany, to think of her devotion to the myth 
—some would roundly call it the lie—of racial purity and 
racial destiny. What matter the deliverances of science? For 
the Nazis, so they assure us, no science is valuable unless 
it will forward the claim of National Socialism. The Jews, 
say they, have corrupted and enslaved us. Judaism is the 
subtle but disastrous solvent of all that we hold precious 
for ourselves and even for the world at large. It is our 
hereditary foe; a poisonous brood. For the Jews no treat- 
ment can be too bad. Judaea delenda. 

That is what is shouted from a hundred platforms, a thou- 
sand hoardings. But does the audience believe it? Pertinacity 
is not without its reward. There is much truth in the axiom 
—‘what I tell you three times—or three and thirty times— 
is true’. Yet ears will get tired in time; and it is not always 
safe to calculate from what is said to what is thought. True, 
there has been a remarkable output, in the last five years, 
of books on the Nordic race, the old German religion, the 
Aryan conception of life. But there are also reviewers who 
have dealt faithfully with some of these; nor do we meet 
the names of Rosenberg and Hauer so often as formerly. 
And, as if to show that Germany is not yet of one mind on 
this subject, a large and imposing volume has appeared 
taking quite a different line, and has received a significant 
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welcome in religious circles. Decision in the West (Abend- 
lindische Entscheidung)—such is its title; by Hermann Sauer. 
It was first published at the end of 1937; a second edition 
appeared last August, and a third is in preparation. Its 
general contention is that only Christianity, and Christianity 
as modelled on the message of Luther, can save Germany, 
or the world. Will such an argument prove influential? It 
is too early to say; and the book is so thoroughly German 
in outlook that it is not likely to gain many readers outside 
its own country. Perhaps for that reason it is all the more 
worth a notice here. For it deals with problems which are 
as important outside as inside Germany. If we have to find 
our own solutions for them, we cannot be indifferent to the 
solutions which others may find, least of all in a country 
where the background of thought, visible to every man’s 
imagination, is one which we have either forgotten or are 
doing our best to drive from our minds. 

‘We Germans as the conquered people have had to think 
about the meaning of the world-war and of the West more 
continuously and profoundly than other nations. And after 
the Versailles lie of war-guilt, the West has not understood 
us. . . . We have had neither victory nor Mammon to 
comfort us. Hence we have had to look within. The ques- 
tion of interior strength matters everything to us.’ Germany 
cannot forget that she felt herself regarded as a ‘pariah 
nation’ by the rest of the world, and that, from the first 
months of complete disarmament she had to struggle through 
a crisis of unexampled intensity. Indeed, the experience of 
that crisis appears to have affected those who came to the 
activity of manhood after the war more profoundly than it 
affected those who lived through those shattering years. 

With the steps subsequently taken for recovery we are 
familiar enough ; rearmament, reoccupation of the Rhineland, 
the Axis, the seizure of Austria, the emasculation of Czecho- 
slovakia, the net of espionage, the horror of the concentration 
camp, the plunder of the Jews. We are equally familiar 
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with the attempt to free the German mind and the German 
religion from all the ‘degrading’ associations of humility, 
self-abasement, atonement, as well as from the ‘crime’ of 
believing that the word of God has an authority which must 
be exercised in despite of princes or leaders of the State, 
But here is a book which pays attention neither to Odin 
and his primeval forests nor to a German national Christ; 
which speaks of Rosenberg with respect, but only to point 
out his errors; which merely mentions Hitler once in passing; 
and which, while it deplores the stupendous error of the 
Jews when they rejected Christ, goes back to Jeremiah and 
Hosea with a passion that is as fervent as that of Karl Barth. 

If the world in which we live is to be understood, we must 
go back, according to Sauer, not to the Eddas and the original 
Nordic man, but to the Parsi dualism of Zoroaster; the 
eternal conflict between good and evil (curious that Nietzsche 
should have tried to combine the cults of the blonde beast 
and Zarathustra!). But the Christian form of dualism is to 
be found in the Apocalypse of St. John, where the forces 
of good and evil are ranged in battle after battle, till the 
dragon is cast into the pit of fire and Babylon is destroyed. 
The conflicts there staged so dramatically are fought out in 
the field of history, more especially in the West, where the 
repulse of the Moslem and the conversion of the pagan were 
carried out by Charles Martel and his greater namesake, 
Charles the Great (Karl sounds better on German lips than 
Charlemagne). Both of these embodied the spirit and faith of 
the champion of the Apocalypse, the warrior and patron saint 
Michael, the glory of the cathedrals which were rising every- 
where in the subsequent centuries to celebrate the growth of 
German piety and German prowess. The offspring of such a 
union would naturally be world-wide peace, which Sauer, a little 
perversely, persists in calling the ‘Treuga Dei’, the Truce of God.’ 

1The name was given in the eleventh century to various truces, 


local and general, to be observed during ecclesiastical festivals. The 
institution did not last for much more than a century. 
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But already the Turks were thundering at the gates of the West, 
and the fate of European freedom, once assured for a time on 
the field of Tours, hung on a thread when Luther arose, to sound 
in trumpet-tones, clearer than ever before, the war-cry that 
only through obedience to God is victory possible ; only to God 
can glory and praise be given; and God’s city stands for ever. 

Thus, while Spaniards and English and Dutch were sailing 
to the newly-found lands across the ocean for gold and 
empire, the Germans were learning their simple but far more 
important lesson. Alas, it was not learnt as it should have 
been. The theologians shrouded the simple truth in a mist 
of speculation; and Germany, scarred and ravished by her 
wars of religion, lost the conception of herself as a nation 
consecrated to Christ. From the ‘mythus’ of Michael or 
Roland or George (Sauer’s range of allusions is somewhat 
wide), they turned to the ‘magic’ of philosophy and eudae- 
monism; they were ready to sell their soul, like Goethe’s 
Faust, to Mephisto. But they were saved from the worst 
fate. Instead of a Louis XIV., intoxicated with the heady 
consciousness of his own solar grandeur, heaven gave them 
the Prussian William I. with his new army, enrolled and 
organized to the glory of God, and resting on the two sup- 
ports of education and evangelical and philanthropic piety. 
The most important building at Potsdam was the garrison 
church; next it stood the orphanage house; the pastor and 
the schoolmaster worked side by side with the officer as the 
supports of the Chief Bishop, the Prussian king. Everyone 
was to be baptized into the Church; was not the Church 
the nation on its spiritual side? Everyone was to live the 
plain simple godly life, going always to church on Sundays. 
The ideal of Prussia was the ideal of the Middle Ages; it 
was the ‘myth’ of Michael once more; obedience, loyalty, 
war for the sake of peace. 

But, as before, one enemy disappears only to be replaced 
by another. In our days the foe is Bolshevism, far more 
insidious and powerful than the Turks or than the philoso- 
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phers of the Aufklirung. Bolshevism is the inheritor of all 
the worst features of the liberalism and humanism of the 
Aufklirung. It denies God. It knows nothing of race. It 
stands simply for the mass—the antithesis between race 
(Rasse) and mass (Masse) is familiar in German writing; or, 
to mention another antithesis frequent in this book, it stands 
for magic, man’s power over the world, against ‘mythus’, 
the leadership of the servant of God (Michael) against the 
forces of evil, of the disciplined army of Christ against the 
demonic powers of the world. For to understand the crisis 
of our own day, we must move beyond Luther and his con. 
cern with the Epistle to the Romans, back to the Apocalypse, 
the duel between Michael and the devil. But the duel is no 
longer a battle, as when the Moslems were flung back at 
Tours or the Turks from the gates of Vienna. The Church 
of the people, Christianity as it was understood in the days 
of the Prussian William, must be cecumenical, as it began 
to be understood at Stockholm. It is entrusted with a bless. 
ing to the world, the blessing of obedience and true know- 
ledge which, when the final victory is achieved, will bring 
peace. Our author might have gone back to Ezekiel’s vision 
of the profound peace which would descend upon the world 
when the last enemy, Gog from the land of Magog, had been 
destroyed on the mountains of Israel. 

Nor is this a vain hope. For the Church is taught to look 
for ‘charismata’, powers graciously promised to her at the 
first Easter and Whitsuntide; against these, if she will but 
expect them and employ them, the demonic forces are help- 
less. Even now the issue is joined at its deadliest, as Sauer 
sees it, in Russia; and the world will find that the blood 
of the martyrs has not been shed in vain. 

Such is, in bare outline, the theme. It is not easy to thread 
one’s way through the chapters. The material is ill-digested 
and ill-arranged. The sentences go rambling over the page. 
The argument continually returns on itself. The ‘West’ is 
now Germany, now Prussia, now the North of Europe as 
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against the South; and it is rather shaky history that exalts 
Francke and Spener above Bismarck and Stein, or that 
regards the two Karls (Martel and der Grosse) as military 
missionaries, and the ‘Treuga Dei’ as an ideal of world peace. 

We must not, of course, complain that there is no recog- 
nition in the book of the work of ‘God’s Englishman’ (to 
porrow Milton’s well-known and resounding phrase). Our 
English zeal for the spread of the amenities of life and the 
rise in the standard of living is put down as mere eudae- 
monism; little better than ‘magic’. Sauer has no place for 
the initiative of the common man, the corporal who can take 
the position of the officer, or the foreman who can at need 
manage a department. The Fiihrerprincip is everywhere; 
not Hitler, indeed, but Michael. Yet Sauer has little sympathy 
with the ruling spirit of modern Germany. National Socialism 
is hardly hinted at. It is the Prussia of the eighteenth cen- 
tury which is his ideal; the garrison church of Potsdam hard 
by the orphanage; the discipline of the army as against the 
discipline of the party; of the soldier who is drilled into 
alertness (toujours en vedette, as Sauer puts it) and self- 
mastery, as against the Blackshirt, who relies on the break- 
ing up of meetings (Mein Kampf explains the process in 
detail), the beating up of opponents, espionage and the 
concentration camp. It is the soldier (to do him justice) 
who fights for peace; it is the partisan who shouts about 
sacro egoismo and the duty of fighting for fighting’s sake. 
No wonder that National Socialism has never captured the 
army of Scharnhorst and Moltke. 

If the book, however, contained no more than this, we 
might put it down with the mild remark, ‘interesting, no 
doubt; but not many people are likely to think thus’. But 
it raises two large questions, as important for us as for its 
German readers; the meaning of history, and the function 
of Christianity in the world. 

Is there any meaning in history? Can we trace any en- 
larging purpose? Is it possible to speak of God in history? 
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Sauer is sure that it is. All history, he says, must be brought 
into relation with the history of salvation. The meaning 
of history becomes clear with Christianity (Christenheit) ; and 
indeed with German Christianity. History can and must be 
understood in the light of the ‘mythus’. Bolshevism has its 
own ideas on the subject. History, according to the Bol. 
shevists, must be understood in the light, not of a ‘mythus’, 
but of dialectic (unless this too be called, in our sense, or 
some other, a ‘mythus’). All the struggles of the centuries 
show capitalism at grips with a proletariat slowly becoming 
conscious of itself and preparing for the final catastrophe. 
Of history in this sense the ancient world knew nothing. The 
ancient world had no idea of any current flowing steadily 
through the ages; it saw only a ceaseless drift; after the last 
returns the first. At best, as in the writings of Herodotus and 
Thucydides, men might learn (no trivial lesson, surely, in 
these days) that pride goes before a fall. 

The question has naturally attracted renewed attention 


since the war. The eschatological standpoint of the Jews — 


and the early Christians has been studied with a new sym- 
pathy. Those who prepared for the Oxford Conference of 
1937, raising the subject of the place of the State in the 
modern world, were forced to ask whether the State was a 
gift of God to the world, a pis aller, or a work of the devil. 
They could not do this without asking also whether history, 
which has watched the rise and fall of countless forms of 
States, has any message for mankind. The Christian, indeed, 
cannot answer the question without taking account of 
the Incarnation, Crucifixion and Resurrection of our Lord. 
Are these a part of history or outside it? Does the Kingdom 
of God break into history or is the Kingdom the end of 
history and its consummation? Are there two systems of 
history, the sacred and the secular, or one? ‘God’, says 
Dr. Bevan (The Kingdom of God and History, p. 66), ‘must 
be held the Lord of History, in so far as He limits the effects 
following from wrong human volitions and in so far as the 
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| course of events brings good, spiritual good or earthly good, 


to men.’ But how can anyone tell? All things may work 
out together for good to them that love God; who knows 
how anything works out for the tribes of men as a whole? 
Who shall say, and when, what good or evil, spiritual or 
earthly, has come or will come out of the Great War or the 
hideous conflict in Spain? ‘The divine working in history 
is concealed’, says Wendland (ib. p. 183); ‘we do not know 
the details of God’s plan for history; it is the dews absconditus 
who meets us in secular history. . . . It is rather for us to 
understand each historical present as it comes to us in the 
light of what is at the centre of history, Jesus Christ and the 
salvation He accomplished once for all; we interpret his- 
torical existence by means of revelation’ (p. 190). 

Tillich, in the same volume, holds that history would 
destroy itself if it were not ‘supported by salvation’ (p. 124). 
From time to time there is a Kairos (p. 129), some God- 
appointed moment when ‘the divine breaks into the tem- 
poral’. What is of necessity left undecided in history will 
be fulfilled by the supra-historical. But what is the supra- 
historical, and what relation has it or will it have to historical 
events? We can easily see, with Dr. C. C. J. Webb (The 
Historical Element in Religion), the advantage of a continu- 
ous testimony through twenty centuries to the Christian 
cultus; but, as regards the course of events in the world, 
are we no more than the shuttlecocks of demonic forces, 
battered hither and thither, from one calamity to another, 
till God decides to end the game in some way known only 
to Himself? If it were not for the reference to a ‘supra- 
historical’ salvation, we should be little farther on than 
Omar Khayy4m. If supra-historical means outside the course 
of events in which we live and unrecognizable by us, the 
comfort it gives is but cold. In contrast with such a con- 
fession of Ignoramus, ignorabimus, there seems a good deal 
to be said for Sauer’s faith, that the powers of evil are ever 
active, but that when man opens himself to the charismatic 
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forces that flow from Christ, the victory promised to faith 
will be given. Indeed, one might carry the interpretation 
of the Apocalypse one step farther. The religious interpre. 
tation of history, says Tillich, must be ‘bi-polar’ (p. 129). 
Is not history itself, though not in Tillich’s sense, bi-polar? 
From the very beginning we are aware of two factors in 
human life and society, of construction or co-operation and 
destruction or strife. If it were not for the first, the human 
race would long since have been destroyed, and history 
would have come to an end. These two factors are embodied 
in ever larger and larger units, made possible, and inevitable, 
by the growth of our widening knowledge. We have passed 
from the tribe to the empire, from the village market to 
world finance. Thus, the two factors are continually changing. 
They disappear in one form to reappear in another. Ancient 
foes are gathered into new combinations of allies. But be- 
tween the larger groups hate may grow fiercer than ever. 
How will it all end? Will the forces of destruction go bank- 
rupt and destroy themselves, as when a nation can no longer 
raise money for its army and navy and is broken? Will the 
great day of the Lord be some spectacular expulsion of 
all the strife and destruction out of human life? Or will 
strife gradually disappear, one day lengthening into a thou- 
sand years? Or are we already beginning to learn, under 
the rod of misery and foreboding, its futility? This only 
can be said, that whenever and however the end comes and 
destruction itself is destroyed, it will not be by the prince 
of the devils that Beelzebub is cast out. 

This raises the second question; what is the future and 
what is the expectation of Christianity in the world? What 
is the mode of the mission and expansion of the Church? 
This subject has generally been kept isolated from the 
eschatological view of the end of the age, the day of the 
Lord, the coming of the Kingdom. Such isolation, however, 
would be fatal to both. It would leave us with nothing 
better than the Interimsethik which few to-day trouble to take 
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very seriously. Whatever may have been the duty of the 
first Christians in the face of a calamity which they could do 
nothing to hinder or soften, and however they were bidden to 
proclaim the approach of a Kingdom for which they could 
only wait, the churches to-day (unhappily, we can hardly talk 
about the Church) must not repudiate their responsibility 
io the world. To Sauer, the Church is the means by which the 
biessing of heaven reaches men. He speaks of the Church 
in the Lutheran, the official, not the ‘confessional’ sense. 
It is the Church which baptizes the children, preaches the 
word Sunday by Sunday, administers the Eucharist, upholds 
the ideal of fearing God and honouring the king, the Prussian 
king. It is, indeed (though Sauer naturally does not make 
the comparison), rather like the Tory Anglicanism of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the bulwark of the 
great institution of ‘Church and State’. But he laments 
its weakness. It could do nothing to stem the flood tide of 
the Aufklirung, the eudaemonism, the ‘magic’, of the eigh- 
teenth century. No great German hymns, he sadly points 
out, were written after the close of the seventeenth century. 
The voice of praise fell silent. Had he known a little more 
of English history, he might have remarked that the hymns 
of Gerhardt, Neander, Scheffler, were called into new life in 
the eighteenth century in England, and even the Epigoni of 
the eighteenth century, like Zinzendorf and Teerstegen and 
Freylinghausen, whom perhaps Sauer would deem beneath 
his notice, when touched by the pen of John Wesley, glowed 
with the same fire as the seventeenth century masters. (See 
J. L. Nuelsen, John Wesley und das deutsche Kirchenlied.) 
If the seventeenth century was the great century for Luther- 
anism in Germany, the eighteenth century was the century 
of English evangelicalism. Sauer is not specially interested 
in England. It never occurs to him that Oliver Cromwell 
or William III. may have done as much for religion as his 
Williams and Fredericks of Prussia. Otherwise he might 
have noticed that he hardly ever mentions love or sin or 
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the death of Christ on Calvary. He who neglects this may 
be able to quote many noble passages from Luther; but if 
he wishes to remain a good Lutheran, he is sawing away the 
branch on which he sits. Karl Barth, too, is hardly men. 
tioned. He is dismissed in passing, along with the ‘liberal’ 
school of Reimarus and his followers. And what would Sauer 
be able to make of a God from whom man lay separated 
by an impassable gulf, and whose only virtue was to recognize 
his helplessness? Jesus, says Sauer, stands in the midst of 
the community as its Lord. But there is one thing which 
Sauer has forgotten, which Luther knew and which Karl 
Barth knows; that it is the individual who must turn to 
Christ; it is my faith in Christ my Saviour whereby I am 
saved and brought into the blessed company of those who share 
with me my consciousness of adoption into the family of God 
by the Spirit. The Church which Sauer envisages, the Church 
that is to be the fount of blessings to the community (and 
the Church must be that, or it will be nothing) is the Church 
of men and women who have come to Jesus as they were 
and found in Him pardon and purity and peace and strength. 
Then and not till then will any community or church life 
be possible for them; for then alone will they have anything 
to share. Then alone will they be able to acknowledge Jesus 
as their Lord and their God; and against such a Church 
the gates of hell would not prevail. And such men surely 
have known the secret of their Father’s good pleasure to 
give them the Kingdom. For them the day of the Lord has 
come. The decision is not in the ‘West’, but in the heart. 


W. F. LorruovsE 
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THE CHILDREN’S VERSE OF DR. WATTS AND 
CHARLES WESLEY 


‘FF Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to be found?’ asked 
Dr. Johnson. ‘It is to be found, Dr. Johnson, in Dr. 


Watts. 
Soft and cosy is thy cradle 


Coarse and hard thy Saviour lay, 
When his birthplace was a stable 
And his softest bed was hay. 


That simple verse, bad rhyme and all, is poetry beyond 
Pope.’ So replied A. E. Housman in The Name and Nature 
of Poetry. 

While most critics have admitted that Charles Wesley and 
Isaac Watts are the greatest English hymn writers, true 
appreciation of the value of their poetry has been more 
scarce. Probably their stock is now slowly rising; for many 
recent anthologies include examples of their work, and most 
modern critics pay some tribute to their merits. A. E. 
Housman was, however, hardly fair to Dr. Johnson in the 
quotation given above; for it was Johnson who, recognizing 
Watts’s merits, suggested his inclusion in the selection of 
British Poets, for which he wrote Lives. Though he admired 
Watts’s strictly religious views, he was forced to admit that 
his verses lacked variety, and his praise tends to have some 
sting in it. 

‘The paucity of its topics enforces perpetual repetition, and the 
sanctity of the matter rejects the ornaments of figurative diction. 
It is sufficient for Watts to have done better than others what no 
man has done well. . . . His lines are commonly smooth and easy, 
and his thoughts always religiously pure; but who is there that, to 


so much piety and innocence, does not wish for a greater measure of 
sprightliness and vigour?’ 


It is interesting to turn to both Charles Wesley and Dr. 
Watts, some of whose hymns everyone knows well, and to 
examine afresh both their accepted pieces and the less known 
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work. When the first temptation to feel condescending to. 
wards hymn writers has been overcome, we can approach 
them as poets. What is it in this verse which has made 
critics like Dr. Johnson and A. E. Housman single them 
out? What enjoyment is to be found in their poetry to-day} 
If we ever doubt their claim to be craftsmen in their choic¢ 
of words, we can experiment by taking any of their best 
verse and attempting to change some of the words. We shal] 
find it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to make any 
changes for the better. 

The reader will probably enjoy their poetry best who knows 
something of the life of the eighteenth century, something 
of the controversies and theological struggles behind it, some. 
thing of the new feelings and movements that were then 
being born; but there is pleasure for anyone who can forget 
the conventional tunes associated with their metres, and can 
read aloud or silently the poetry of Watts and Wesley. It 
is worth trying to read it aloud in order to rediscover its 
lyric quality. There is room for a full scholarly and literary 
study of their poetry, but that is not the intention here. 
Rather I shall try very simply to examine their verses for 
children. 

Before beginning, however, it may be of interest to note 
that the Wesley brothers as young men met and sang with 
Watts as an old man. John commented upon Watts’s The 
Improvement of the Mind and his Philosophical Essays, and 
sang one of his hymns: ‘I'll praise my Maker’—on his 
death bed. He reprinted some of Watts’s T'reatise on the 
Passions in the Arminian Magazine for 1782. It is charac- 
teristic of him to add, ‘His hundred and seventy-seven pages 
will make a useful tract of four and twenty’. Watts read 
Charles Wesley’s poem, ‘Wrestling Jacob’, and said, ‘It is 
worth all the verses I myself have written’. Thus, in many 
ways the men were alike—like the Wesleys, too, Watts was 
of small stature, being only just over five feet in height— 
and had common sympathies. They were alike, too, when 
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they thought of children; for of both it has been observed 
that their tenderness was shown in their personal attitude 
to them. 

When Watts published Divine Songs attempted in Hasy 
Language for the use of Children, he explained his aims in 
the Preface : 


‘As I have endeavoured to sink the language to the level of a child’s 
understanding, and yet keep it, if possible, above contempt; so I 
have designed to profit all, if possible, and offend none.’ 


He expounded the delight and value to be obtained from 
poetry, and explained how much children would enjoy his 
verses. ‘You may turn their very duty into a reward by 
giving them the privilege of learning one of these songs 
every week.’ Whether children ever enjoy learning verses 
by heart as much as serious adults wish them to, must be 
open to question, but a great deal of pleasure can still be 
found for the reader of Watts’s verse. Possibly it is not 
always the serious and pious enjoyment that he intended, 
possibly we must feel a little facetious over his most serious 
lines, but only one devoid of all feeling for poetry can miss 
the simple charm and grace of his verses for children. They 
have a lyric quality, too, that cannot be overlooked. 

He often pictures the good child from a Christian home 
looking at a wicked world full of less good children than 
himself. It would, of course, be difficult for any such child 
to say much without being a prig, and we must remember 
that the last verse always stresses noblesse oblige. The impres- 
sion, however, remains when the superior child says: 


While others early learn to swear, 
And curse, and lie, and steal; 

Lord, I am taught Thy name to fear 
And do Thy holy will. 


Are these Thy favours day by day 

To me above the rest? 

Then let me love Thee more than they 
And try to serve Thee best. 
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His child, too, is intensely patriotic, and pities every other 
race: he might in fact have been the ancestor of Gilbert's 
gentleman who resisted all temptations to belong to othe 
nations and remained an Englishman. In ‘Praise for Birth 
and Education in a Christian Land’ he says: 

Tis to thy sovereign grace I owe 
That I was born on English ground ; 


Where streams of heavenly mercy flow, 
And words of sweet salvation sound. 


I would not change my native land 
For rich Peru with all her gold; 

A nobler prize lies in my hand 
Than East or Western Indies hold. 


How do I pity those that dwell . . . 


In ‘Praise for the Gospel’ he makes the matter even 


clearer : 
Lord, I ascribe it to Thy grace 
And not to chance as others do, 
That I was born of Christian race 
And not a heathen, or a Jew. 


There is a more terrifying note in Watts than is to be found 
in Charles Wesley, and he seems too often to remind children 
of death, hell, and God’s all-seeing eye—an eye that for him 
has an unpleasant schoolmasterly look. There seems to-day 
something wicked about teaching children such ideas of God 
as those in the following verses: 

There is an hour when I must die, 

Nor do I know how soon ’twill come: 


A thousand children young as I 
Are called by Death to hear their doom. 


His child is most amusing when warning himself against 
children’s sins which he carefully lists, considers, and con- 
demns. The very dwelling so much upon them sometimes 
suggests a background of envy of wicked freedom. At least 
the good child carefully observes the wicked. In ‘Against 
Swearing and Cursing, and taking God’s Name in Vain’, 
when observing the complete humility and good behaviour 
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of the angels in Heaven, by the use of the simple word ‘how’ 
in the verse quoted here, he suggests at least an appreciative 
taste, though condemnation, of wickedness: 

And yet how wicked children dare 

Abuse Thy dreadful glorious name! 


And when they’re angry how they swear, 
And curse their fellows and blaspheme! 


In ‘Against Evil Company’ he stresses the same idea: 


Why should I join with those in play 
In whom I’ve no delight ; 

Who curse and swear, but never pray; 
Who call ill-names and fight. 

I hate to hear a wanton song, 

Their words offend mine ears. 

I should not dare defile my tongue 
With language such as theirs. 


There are separate verses, of course, against lying, against 
idleness, against evil company, and against quarrelling and 
calling names. Some lines from the last are well known: 


Let dogs delight to bark and bite 
For God has made them so; 

Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For ‘tis their nature to. 

But children, you should never let 
Such angry passions rise ; 

Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes. 


The companion poem, ‘Love between Brothers and Sisters’, 
has also lines which have become household words: 


Whatever brawls disturb the street 
There should be peace at home; 
Where sisters dwell and brothers meet 
Quarrels should never come. 


Birds in their little nests agree ; 
And ’tis a shameful sight, 
When children of one family 
Fall out, and chide, and fight. 


My own favourite poem is ‘Against Calling Names’, with 
its old-fashioned schoolmaster attitude and awe-inspiring 
12 
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example of sin punished. The word ‘require’ in the firs, 
line quoted shows how successful the good man thought he 
was in picturing a child’s mind. 


Cross words and angry names require 
To be chastised at school; 

And he’s in danger of hell fire 

That calls his brother fool. 


But lips that dare be so profane 
To mock and jeer and scoff 
At holy things or holy men, 
The Lord shall cut them off. 


When children in their wanton play 
Serv’d old Elisha so; 

And bid the prophet go his way, 

‘Go up, thou bald-head, go.’ 

God quickly stopp’d their wicked breath, 
And sent two raging bears, 

That tore them limb from limb to death, 
With blood and groans and tears. 


Great God, how terrible thou art . . . 


The good child finds time to warn against petty theft, and 
to recommend obedience to parents. For those who mock 
mothers and fathers a dire fate awaits: 


The ravens shall pick out his eyes 
And eagles eat the same. 


He also warns his brothers and sisters against pride and 
love of fine clothing. In this, as in many other of Watts’s 
poems, there are references to animals, insects, and flowers: 
How proud we are! how fond to shew 
Our clothes, and call them rich and new! 


When the poor sheep and silkworm wore 
That very clothing long before. 


The tulip and the butterfly 

Appear in gayer coats than I; 

Let me be dress’d fine as I will, 

Flies, worms, and flowers, exceed me still. 


It is the strange fate of Watts that the parodies of his 
work are better known than the originals. Hilaire Belloc’s 
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Cautionary Tales for Children seem to owe much to him, and 
everyone knows Lewis Carroll’s poems in Alice in Wonderland. 
The originals of the A'ice poems are charming and surely 
deserve places in modern anthologies. The simplicity, ease, 
and quaint piety of Watts’s verse is nowhere better shown 
than in ‘Against Idleness and Mischief’ : 


How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower. 


How skilfully she builds her cell! 
How neat she spreads the wax! 
And labours hard to store it well 
With the sweet food she makes. 


In works of labour or of skill 

I would be busy too; 

For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do. 


In books, or work, or healthful play, 
Let my first years be past, 

That I may give for every day 
Some good account at last. 


In 1763 Charles Wesley published his own Hymns for 
Children, acknowledging in the Preface his debt to Dr. Watts 
and mentioning his somewhat different aims. 


‘There are two ways of writing or speaking to children: the one 
is, to let ourselves down to them; the other, to lift them up to us. 
Dr. Watts has wrote on the former way, and has succeeded admirably 
well, speaking to children as children, and leaving them as he found 
them. The following hymns are written on the other way: they 
contain strong manly sense, yet expressed in such plain and easy 
language as even children may understand.’ 


Like Watts, he often pictures the good boy looking at 
the wicked or at those who ‘think they are good enough’. 
His verse is often more robust, and his mind possibly dwelt 
on his own schooldays at Westminster. Failure to live up 
to correct standards resulted in corporal punishment naturally 
in this world and a warm welcome in the world to come. 
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How wretched are the boys at school 
Who wickedly delight 

To mock and call each other fool 
And with each other fight. 


Who soon their innocency lose 
And learn to curse and swear; 
Or, if they do no harm, suppose 
That good enough they are. 


O how much happier we than they! . 
On the other hand, if with such good seine, they fall: 


We shall with many stripes be beat, 

The sorest judgment feel, 

And of all wicked children meet 

The hottest place in hell. 
He has verses in the vein of Watts against common vices 
such as lying, and finds often that the word Liar conve- 
niently rhymes with Fire. But he has a positive touch not 
so strongly seen in his predecessor. Work was a cure for 
most ills, and hard work was what he recommended. There 
should be no unemployment, no trifling, or wasting of time, 
but every spare moment should be filled with exercise. This 
may partly spring from a belief similar to that of the modern 
public school, that exercise (or games) makes character, and 
that the young should be so tired out daily that they have 
no time for foolish or subversive ideas, but it was increased 
from the knowledge that he was writing in particular for 
the orphans in Georgia who spent much of their time in the 
gardens and clearings of the forest. 


Idle boys and men are found 
Standing on the devil’s ground; 
He will find them work to do, 
He will pay their wages too. 


Are they not of wisdom void, 
Those who saunter unemploy’d, 
Young or old, who fondly play 
Their important time away. 
Let him go and muse on this: 
Sloth is the worst wickedness, 


Every vice and every sin 
Doth with idleness begin. 
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This activity is the keynote of his poems for boys, who were 
encouraged to sing ‘ Before or In their Work’: 


Let heathenish boys 
In their pastimes rejoice 
And be foolishly happy at play; 
Overstocked if they are, 
We have nothing to spare, 
Not a moment to trifle away. 


Recreation of mind 
We in exercise find 
And our bodily strength is renewed ; 
New employment is ease 
And our pleasure to please 
By our labour, a merciful God. 


In our useful employ 
We his blessing enjoy 
Whether clearing or digging the ground . . 

There were separate hymns for girls who were warned against 
fatal vanity, inbred eagerness for fame, stubbornness of will, 
self-will and love of pleasure. They were reminded of their 
place—a place a little below man. Charles Wesley in fact 
had the unpleasant habit of reminding many people of their 
correct positions in life, and his danger is always of falling 
into snobbishness. His virtues are many, but he cannot 
resist the temptation to suggest a humble place for orphans, 
or servants, or girls. The girl is encouraged to reflect: 

A female mind and body meet 


And pride and ignorance complete 
Our total uselessness .. . 


Love of dress and vanity must be sternly repressed : 


Ah, dire effect of female pride! 

How deep our Mother’s sin, and wide 
Through all her daughters spread! 
Since first she pluck’d the mortal tree, 
Each woman would a goddess be 

In her Creator’s stead. 


But were these all Charles Wesley’s poems for children 
he would take a low place among writers of children’s verse. 
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It is necessary to turn to his Hymns for the Youngest, pub. 
lished in 1742, to find his charm and gentleness. After all 
has been said, is there any hymn more suitable for little 
children than ‘Gentle Jesus Meek and Mild’? 


Fain I would to Thee be brought, 
Dearest God, forbid it not; 

Give me, dearest God, a place 

In the Kingdom of Thy grace. 


With Dr. Watts we can feel the strain when he tries to 
put himself in the place of a child, but here is verse and 
prayer such as a saint might pray to make. There is no 
condescension. Charles Wesley at his best was fired to 
enthusiasm by the goodness and joy of religion, and it was 
the truth that all men of whatever race, class, ability or 
age, could taste and see this richness that was the dynamic 
force of the Methodist revival. Thus he insists that children, 
too, can enjoy this security and trust, and it is this positive 
faith rather than the negative idea of resisting certain sins 
that gives his verse depth and life. 

Children have a right to sing 
Praises to their Infant King. 

In Hymns for the Nativity there are several which seem 

to catch the true carol note. 


Go and see the King of Glory, 
Discern the heavenly Stranger, 
So poor and mean, 
His court an Inn, 
His cradle is a manger. 
Who from His Father’s bosom 
But now for us descended, 
Who built the skies, 


On earth He lies, 
With only beasts attended. 


His true touch is found again in the ‘Graces’ of which 
Professor Elton has said, ‘In many of these “‘Graces”’ written 
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for the young, there is a natural rhythm that suggests 
Christina Rossetti’. For examples we may take the simple: 


O Father of all 

Who fillest with good 
The ravens that call 

On Thee for their food ; 
Them ready to perish 
Thou lov’st to sustain 
And wilt thou not cherish 
The children of men? 


and the more elaborate: 


Glory, love, and praise, and honour, 
For our food 
Now bestow’d 
Render we the Donor. 
Bounteous God, we now confess Thee ; 
God, who thus 
Blessest us, 
Meet it is to bless Thee. 


Knows the ox his master’s stable, 
And shall we 
Not know Thee, 

Nourish’d at Thy table? 

Yes, of all good gifts the Giver 
Thee we own, 
Thee alone 


Magnify for ever. 


It is the constant rediscovery of such verses as these that 
gives pleasure to anyone resolute enough to open the thirteen 
volumes of the Collected Works of John and Charles Wesley. 
There are scores of short poems and verses in longer poems 
which seem to call for a musical setting by a modern com- 
poser, someone with a feeling for charming and simple music 
suitable for children, and someone who has forgotten the 
set styles of nineteenth-century church music. Anyone, too, 
who loves the poetry of Herrick, Herbert, Christina Rossetti, 
and many other writers of religious and children’s poetry, 
ought in fairness to turn sometimes to the poetry of a poet 
quite their equal, Charles Wesley. 
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Finally, we may try to compare the work of the two men, 
for children. The best known pieces of Dr. Watts, for example, 
‘I sing the Almighty Power of God’, will obviously continue 
to be sung by young and old for generations to come. His 
other children’s verse will still be read and enjoyed by dis- 
criminating critics, but it is unlikely that children will ever 
again ‘want the privilege of learning one of these songs every 
week’, though some may still be pleased to hear and learn 
some of the verses. Charles Wesley’s special hymns for boys 
and girls, those, for example, for orphans, will never be liked 
by children and can only be enjoyed by adults in a critical 
or historic sense. But his religious songs for little children 
have never been surpassed, and he is completely successful 
in writing verse for adults and children. He is successful 
because he is positive, because he has a vital experience 
which he feels he must tell to all, a joy he must transmit: 

Who hath a right like us to sing, 
Us whom His mercy raises? 


Merry our hearts for Christ is King, 
Cheerful are all our faces. 


T. B. SHEPHERD 
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BLAKE—THE POET OF SHATTERED MANKIND 


HERE is no other English poet quite like Blake. 

Whether mad or not his poetry at times was flawless. 
Even his problem poems, so full of mystery, moving as they 
do in a strange hinterland, contain not only lines of great 
beauty but clear indications of sustained and coherent 
thought. Blake’s imagination at times may have run away 
with him but it was no wild steeplechase. The poet followed, 
persisted, kept up with his clear music to the end. 

It is worth while in these days of experiment and vers 
libre to turn to Blake as a pioneer of much that is modern. 
True, we must not foist too much upon him nor attribute 
to him too unduly the responsibility for the ‘illiterate fudge’, 
as Mr. G. M. Young calls it, of present day poetic diction. 
But Blake was bold and unorthodox; he had no room for 
Pope and the ‘Periwigs’. Breaking with the literary fashions 
of his day he broke also with other fashions. The nudism 
and surrealism of to-day might have appealed to him; the 
kaleidoscopic patterns of modern verse would have most 
certainly, but not its sterility. So many poems to-day are 
like crazy pavements made up of queer references to silk 
stockings, ferro-concrete and other irrelevancies. Their frank 
incorporation of unmetrical lists of machines, armaments, 
quantities and numbers is hardly calculated to stir our 
poetic sensibility. It is too much like a Government White 
Paper or a multiple store, indeed little more at times than a 
meaningless jumble of unintelligible words and sounds—a 
waste land in which we grope amongst hollow rocks and 
hollow men as in a nightmare of futility and despair. It is 
like the Dead Sea—heavy and lifeless—with here and there 
a vague figure emerging—a one-eyed merchant, a neurotic 
woman, a carbuncular young man. (Why are the characters 
of modern poetry for the most part so desperately unattract- 
ive? Is it because we are all made up, like Cromwell, of warts 
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and weaknesses?) Unhappily, it is the cancerous side of life 
that is emphasized and out of all proportion. The drain 
covers are removed and the unsavoury contents truculently 
exposed. 

Our first reaction is animosity. This new technique is 
strange to us. It is not, we roundly declare, real poetry at 
all. But we must beware of impatience. Such poetry, after 
all, reflects fairly clearly the bewilderment of the age. We 
find in it the same disquiet and disorder, the same lack of 
balance and adjustment. Modern poetry is an echo of the 
twentieth-century conflict. Hence the new images—civiliza- 
tion is ‘an old bitch gone in the teeth’, ‘a heap of broken 
images’, ‘a window-less chapel full of dry bones and the cry 
of the wind’. Wordsworth with his plea for the use in poetry 
of familiar language has more than come into his own, for 
the language of common speech is used with a vengeance. 
On the other hand, in the exact imagery and hard outlines, 
there is almost a return to Pope; and the intense concentration 
—the distinct and unblurred effect when the purely fantastic 
has been separated—produces in the end not so much a 
poem as a photograph. There is also a flippancy, a tire- 
some pertness, also characteristic of the age: 


Come up, Methuselah, 
You doddering superman! 


That is all right for amusement but such clowning in no 
way approximates to true poetry. However, modern verse 
for all its faults is striving like Europe for rebirth; and here 
and there—notably in Yeats against a background of Celtic 
twilight and in T. S. Eliot against a vastly different landscape 
of wastage and desolation—we find coherence and beauty. 
There is ‘a whisper from beyond the thunder’. And Yeats, 
who belongs conveniently to both the old world and the new, 
found in both ‘eternal beauty wandering on her way’. 

But while much of this modernism would have appealed 
to Blake he would have little room for its futility. There 
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is in his work something of the same freedom but a much 
closer unity and a far stronger and more coherent philosophy. 
At first sight Blake may well appear eccentric, a creature 
of uncertain impulse and uncanny sensitivity. That Blake 
was odd is not to be denied, that he saw visions, heard voices, 
walked naked in his garden; but he loved little children, 
detested hypocrisy, hated money, and was marvellously 
devoted to his rustic wife. We grant, too, that he 
could be equally odd in his poetry but, when in the 
mood, no English poet ever sang more simply or sweetly. 
For instance: 


And there the lion’s ruddy eyes 
Shall flow with tears of gold. 


What intensity and clearness are allied here—such unity 
that the music and meaning are one! Again, few poems can 
compare in splendour of rhythm and conception with the 
haunting loveliness of ‘The Book of Thel’, or, for beauty, 
with those lines from ‘The Evening Star’: 

Speak silence with thy glimmering eyes 

And wash the dusk with silver. 

Before we approach the main body of his work we must 
remember it is apocalyptic like parts of the Bible, full of 
mysticism and paradox. It is for this reason that Blake is 
so often tantalizing and difficult. He first published his 
Prophetic Books in illustrated form and his illustrations to 
some extent light up their darkness. We must also interpret 
them in the light of Blake’s peculiar life and mentality. 
He was unusually individualistic and his philosophic anarch- 
ism demanded free if not unusual expression. It refused to 
canalize itself in conventional rhythms. To dismiss him 
therefore as mad, as did Wordsworth, or his mystical work 
as the product of a deranged mind—as, for instance, animated 
absurdity—is inadequate, for Blake at every point gave 
proof of abnormal powers. ‘Every single fibre of him’, we 
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are told, ‘thrilled with the creative instinct.’ He possessed 
incredible ability along with an intensely active and power. 
ful mind. Painting, printing and music, as well as poetry, 
were among his accomplishments; he took them all in his 
stride, a master in each, for like Michelangelo he was one 
of those rare artists whose art found expression in more 
than one medium. He possessed also an uncommon range 
of vision. Like Swedenborg he had dreams and conversed 
with the dead. Like his own beloved Madame Guyon and 
St. Teresa he was a mystic. He had a positive hatred of the 
things that perish. He was perhaps what Mr. Aldous Huxley 
would call the ideally non-attached man. ‘Were I to love 
money,’ he said, ‘I should lose all power of thought: desire 
of gain deadens the genius of man. . . . My business is not 
to gather gold, but to make glorious shapes, expressing god- 
like sentiments.’ He believed in pre-existence: ‘In my 
brain are studies and chambers filled with books and pictures 
of old, which I wrote and painted in ages of eternity before 
my mortal life.’ He believed also in the Platonic ideal: 
‘Remembering our happy Christmas at lovely Feltham, our 
spirits seem still to hover round our sweet cottage. . . . I 
have said sEEM, but I am persuaded that distance is nothing 
but a phantasy. We are often sitting by our cottage fire 
and often think we hear your voice calling at the gate. 
Surely these things are real and eternal in our eternal mind, 
and can never pass away.’ And again: ‘We, like infants, 
descend in our shadows on earth.’ That is the constant 
thought behind what he called this ‘Vegetable’ or shadow 
universe. ‘There exist in that eternal world the permanent 
realities of everything which we see reflected in the vegetable 
glass of Nature. All things are comprehended in their eternal 
forms in the Divine Body of the Saviour.’ Moreover, he had 
faith—faith in himself, in God, and in the ultimate unity 
of mankind. Nor are we surprised when we learn that his 
most thumbed book was the Bible; for two years to read 
it was his only relaxation. Thus its music, its cadences and 
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language, got into his blood, and his work thereafter was 
akin in places to its range and power. 

Blake, then, was a man who completely surrendered 
himself to interior spiritual forces. In the words of Mr. 
Laurence Binyon, he was inexhaustible. ‘The wells of 
imaginative energy flowed full and never failed him. . . . 
In writing . . . and designing . . . he could hardly keep 

with the torrential pressure of his ideas.’ And Mr, 
Binyon adds this salutary caution: ‘We must always keep 


- this in mind when we are irritated with the sense of haste 


and incompleteness in Blake’s work. A radiant activity 
of imaginative power kept Blake immersed in the joys of 
creation. . . . The eternal was for him no hoped for here- 
after, but here and now and always.’ Remembering this 
we shall understand him better and read more easily his 
strange poems so full of paradox and myth. This is the 
man who began his artist’s life with only a half-crown, married 
a market gardener’s daughter, and, to the shame of his 
contemporaries, was laid to his last rest in the grave of a 


pauper. 


What, then, do the poems mean and where do they lead 
us? Taking the last point first, they lead us to the border- 
land between sense and spirit, to that strange hinterland of 
Soul, Mind or Sub-consciousness—that hidden dimension 
which Shakespeare indicates in the abysmal shadows of Lear 
and Prospero’s island of enchantment, familiar to Goethe 
and Emily Bronté. All are part of the same vast panorama 
of wild passion, burning imagination and disincarnate life 
in which terror and beauty strangely mingle amid vivid 
alternations of blinding light and darkness. It is to this 
point Blake leads us, beyond the boundary of the flesh to 
where peaks of unimagined beauty tower against an unlimited 
background and unearthly music draws the feet of the 


pilgrim on the greatest pilgrimage of all. 
By no human standards can we adjudicate such work. 
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We may analyse, criticize, comment, but something within 
it will evade us. That is why the Bible in the end is so elusive 
and, to a lesser degree, the problem plays of Shakespeare, 
Blake burned with the same fire. He knew the way to the 
mountains. He could pass with consummate ease, to and 
fro, between this world and the next. 

As to the poems themselves, they are not easy to classify. 
Leaving entirely on one side his better known and more 
natural poetry, and the shorter paradoxical pieces, we are 
left with what constitutes the main body of his work—his 
prophetic and mystical poems. The loveliest among them, 
and certainly the simplest, is ‘The Book of Thel’, perhaps 
the finest of English elegies, radiant with light and sweet- 
ness, yet all too little known, and deserving far more notice 
in anthologies than it receives. Thel, youngest and loveliest 
of the daughters of the angels, wandering on earth, is horrified 
to learn that beauty must die. By the river of Adona she 
inquires of the Lily, the Cloud and the Worm: ‘Why fade 
these children of the Spring?’ It is the problem of the 
physical. She herself must pass like shadows on the water. 
All visible things are transient. And the answer like the fact 


is clear. The Lily gives it ‘breathing in the humble grass’; » 


the Cloud tells ‘why it glitters in the morning sky’, and 
the Worm, ‘wrapt like an infant in the Lily’s leaf’. All 
simple things are here, and helpless creatures, as Thel, the 
shining woman, passes by. And must she also die? 


And all shall say, ‘Without a use this shining woman liv’d. 
Or did she only live to be at death the food of worms?’ 


Blake here is close to Mother Earth. Thel sees her grave. 
The Porter lifts the bar: 


Thel entered in and saw the secrets of the land unknown. 
She saw the couches of the dead, and where the fibrous roots 
Of every heart on earth infixes deep its restless twists: 

A land of sorrows and of tears where never smile is seen. 
She stood in silence, listening to the voices of the ground. 
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Again the question: 
Why cannot the ear be closed to its own destruction? . 
Why a little curtain of flesh on the bed of our desire? 
Bat the answer is clear and Blake knew it well: 
=o Beauty of the vales of Har, we live not for ourselves. 


Thel cannot see it and there lies her tragedy, but the poem 
is perfect, like a limpid stream, and running through it is 
such clear morality. The key to life’s antagonisms and 
creation’s mystery is sacrifice. ‘We are members one of 
another.’ 

It is a pity that Blake is not always quite so clear. In 
‘The Marriage of Heaven and Hell’, for example, which 
Swinburne preferred above all his poetry and which is his 
only complete argument in prose, we have rhapsody and 
speculation expressed with rare eloquence but the sense is 
obscure and the humour queer and distorted. At the same 
time there is intense power and boldness, and Blake’s own 
philosophy is made clear. His theme is the marriage of body 
and soul, wherein energy and perception are man’s greatest 
powers but ‘man has closed himself up, till he sees all things 
thro’ narrow chinks of his cavern’. Elsewhere, Blake has an 
intriguing picture of a hoary old gentleman, complete with 
beard and spectacles, absorbed in his task of clipping the 
wings of youth. That illustrates a good deal of his work 
and shows why so much of it must be interpreted in the 
light of his own engravings. God made man free. Christ 
came—the incarnation of the Divine Imagination. All things 
are unlimited and divine. But man is restrictive: he makes 
laws, builds prisons, exalts morality—in a word, he crucifies 
Christ, he stultifies his own high powers. 

O Human Imagination, O Divine Body I have crucified, 

I have turned my back upon thee into the wastes of the Moral Law 
Along such lines we must interpret his ‘Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell’. In burning words he girds at all repressive gospels 
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of negation. Life is positive and must be active. There are 
strange dreams here of winding caverns, twisted roots and 
decaying fungi, of enormous spiders crawling on fiery tracks 
round an appalling sun, cataracts of blood and fire, black 
subterranean oceans, grinning monkeys and cannibalistic 
baboons—a weird phantasy of madness and distortion. But 
Blake knew what he was after and ends with perfect 
intelligibility : 
For everything that lives is holy. 


It is the same theme in his ‘Visions of the Daughters of 
Albion’ but here the element of divorce is introduced— 
divorce, that is, between the body and soul. The three 
protagonists—Oothoon, Bromion and Theotormon—are really 
Desire, Reason, and Desire Restrained until it has become 
an empty shadow, representing together the old cosmic 
struggle between light and darkness—man imprisoned within 
five senses, his brain enclosed within a narrow circle, his real 
life obliterated, dreaming of things he cannot reach, feeding 
on the empty husks of unfulfilled desire. It is life he yearns 
for, and love, both ‘free as the mountain wind’. But, once 
more, ‘everything that lives is holy’. Man need not be sterile 
if he will only really live. It is Blake’s favourite theme— 
man growing needlessly old and emasculate, dead before his 
time. 

In ‘Europe’ it is Man again in a cave: 

Five windows light the cavern’d Man. . . 


and titan figures emerge like Los, the God of Fiery Impulse 
and Imagination, the Eternal Prophet bound in chains com- 
pelled to watch the shadow of his captor, Urizen, the cold 
and forbidding Lord of Reason and Law. And Orc appears— 
the spirit of Revolt, offspring of Impulse wedded to Pity, 
who rises, bristling and fiery, against the repressive reign 
of Urizen. All is dark and nebulous—‘Shadows of men in 
fleeting bands upon the winds’. Blake has marvellous power 
in expressing the almost inexpressible. In spite of chaotic 
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thought and language he rises with rare genius above his 
limitations and preserves a unique sense of atmosphere. You 
feel you are moving in an older universe, in the first—or, 
if you like, the last—tracks of time, amid the birth and 
death of worlds, where the soul, disembodied and hung round 
with fear, struggles with unknown forces. But always Blake 
comes back to earth. He can be uncommonly practical. 
Science is ‘a stifling and enclosing tent’, religion—a vast 
net like a spider’s web entangling human lives. Nor does 
he forget the moan of the ox awaiting slaughter, ‘the dog 
at the wintry door’, for pity is never far from him. And 
again there is a clear ethical challenge: 


For the ears of the inhabitants 

Were withered and deafened and cold, 
And their eyes could not discern 
Their brethren of other cities. 


In the two books of Milton, Blake plunges immediately 
into his theme, calling on artists not to allow their fine 
powers to be depressed by either poverty or materialism, 
crying aloud: ‘Would to God that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets,’ and giving us for prologue the song, ‘And did 
those feet in ancient time’, the Satanic Mills of which, of 
course, are not to be confused with industrial factories. He 
is pre-occupied here with certain ideas and incidents central 
to his philosophy, namely, the crucifixion of Christ; the 
distortion of moral virtue; the establishment on earth of a 
celestial city—Golgonooza, a new spiritual London, reared 
in immense labours and sorrows, continually rising and 
falling ; the exaltation of poetic genius; the nature of infinity 
— ‘everything has its own vortex’; and pity for every weak 
and helpless thing. But, fundamental, is the fact of man’s 
persistent stupidity : 


Every human heart has gates of brass and bars of adamant 
Which few dare unbar. 


Each mortal brain is walled and moated round. . . . 
13 
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All weak and wide astray! All shut in narrow doleful form 
Creeping in reptile flesh upon the bosom of the ground! 


The Eye of Man a little narrow orb closed up and dark, 
Scarcely beholding the great light, conversing with the void. 
The Ear, a little shell in small volutions shutting out 

All melodies and comprehending only Discord and Harmony. 


And Blake, once more on his favourite horse, asks: 


Can such an Eye judge of the stars . . . 

Can such an Ear, filled with the vapours of the yawning pit, 
Judge of the pure melodious harp struck by a hand divine? 
Can such a Tongue boast of the living waters? 


But he is not unduly pessimistic. He cries throughout for 
the return of Christ. He commends with admiration the 
work of Whitefield and Wesley ; they were neither idiots nor 
madmen but prophets proclaiming a living faith in God. 
And Blake’s gospel of emancipated Imagination merges here 
into one of recreative Love. We are placed here with the 
power, if we will, to circumscribe our limitation and over- 
come ‘Satanic pain and death’. Every generated body has 
its inward form, an interior life. We are building together 
an immortal city in which each moment of time and every 
pulsation of life are part of an abiding structure; in a word, 
our life and thought here are the bricks and mortar of the 
world hereafter. 

Finally, in ‘Jerusalem’—for we have no space left to 
discuss ‘Vala’ with its fine lines and deep introspection— 
Blake discourses further and at greater length on his favourite 
themes and comes nearer to producing a synthesis. The 
argument runs deeper and is perhaps on the whole more 
. cohesive, particularly in the Prefaces, in the first of which 
he declares plainly that ‘the spirit of Jesus is continual 
forgiveness of Sin’. Through thunder of thought and flames 
of fierce desire God speaks and every plane of life, in answer, 
strives towards harmony. Again, he sees, like Francis Thomp- 
son at a later time, the city of God rising from the streets of 
London: 
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From Islington to Marybone, 
To Primrose Hill and Saint John’s Wood. 


There are lovely fragments here: 


Her Little-ones ran on the fields, 
The Lamb of God among them seen, 


and 
The Divine Vision still was seen, 
Still was the Human Form Divine 
Weeping in weak and mortal clay, 
O Jesus, still the Form was thine. 


And thine the Human Face, and thine 
The Human Hands and Feet and Breath 
Entering through the Gates of Birth 
And passing through the Gates of Death. 


In the third Preface, addressed to the Deists, he rails 
against natural religion—the religion of the Pharisee and 
hypocrite. Man requires what Blake calls a ‘new selfhood’ 
approximating to a new birth. Morality and self-righteous- 
ness crucified Christ. The philosophy of Rousseau—making 
men good by nature—is hopeless. ‘Friendship cannot exist 
without Forgiveness of Sins continually.’ ‘The Glory of 
Christianity is to conquer by Forgiveness.’ 

But it is in the fourth Preface, in a prose passage of great 
interest, that Blake’s creed, if such we may call it, is given 
in its most unified form, this time addressed to the Christians : 
‘Is not God a Spirit who must be worshipped in Spirit and 
in Truth, and are not the Gifts of the Spirit Everything to 
Man?’ ‘I know of no other Christianity and of no other 
Gospel than the liberty both of body and mind to exercise 
the Divine Arts of Imagination, Imagination, the real and 
eternal World of which this Vegetable Universe is but a 
faint shadow, and in which we shall live in our Eternal or 
Imaginative Bodies when these Vegetable Mortal Bodies are 
no more. The Apostles knew of no other Gospel.’ 

True, this appears to restrict his creed to one of aestheticism 
and he confuses the Holy Ghost with the intellect—‘Is the 
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Holy Ghost any other than an Intellectual Fountain?’ He 
believed, too, that man’s highest vocation lay in the direction 
of art and science. The world of imagination is the world 
of eternity, and poetic genius is the true life of man. It 
follows, therefore, in his view, that mental gifts are the 
supreme blessings of life. But in such statements Blake is 
not fair to his own philosophy for in the same context, as 
elsewhere, he makes assertions carrying deeper and more 
orthodox implications, for example: ‘What is the Joy of 
Heaven but improvement in the things of the Spirit? What 
are the Pains of Hell but Ignorance, Bodily Lust, Idleness 
and devastation of the things of the Spirit?’ And he continu. 
ally urges self-denial and forgiveness, ending this Preface 
with a stirring call: ‘Let every Christian, as much as in him 
lies, engage himself openly and publicly before all the World 
on some mental pursuit for the building up of Jerusalem.’ 


Go therefore, cast out devils in Christ’s name, 
Heal thou the sick of spiritual disease. 


The poem itself opens with a picture of the Saviour’s 
progress through a sleeping world, awakening men from 
their slumber : 


I am not a God afar off, I am a brother and friend: 
Within your bosoms I reside, and you reside in me. 


But man turns from Him back into the darkness. The result 
is incoherence and non-entity—men and the cities of men lost 
in chasms of despair and abysses of sorrow. Against this 
opening background Blake declares his mission, no less 
divine in his own mind than that of Wesley and the Methodists, 
who in the course of the poem he again warmly commends. 
It is 

To open the Eternal Worlds, to open the immortal Eyes 

Of Man inwards into Worlds of Thought, into Eternity 

Ever expanding in the Bosom of God, the Human Imagination. 


And his prayer is 
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O Saviour pour upon me thy Spirit of meekness and love: 
Annihilate the Selfhood in me: be thou all my life! 
Guide thou my hand, which trembles exceedingly upon the rock 


of ages. 

The course of the poem, which shows the fundamental 
divisions of men through error and their final unity through 
the Spirit of Christ in the eternal world, is too long to trace 
here. But its main principle is clear; Blake, as someone! has 
said, is the poet of shattered mankind. This frenzied life 
of ours, and tortured world, will finally resolve itself and 
every brick and stone of it will be transformed. Each animal 
and herb and every little child, each city, house and family, . 
will ‘live in glory, redeemed by Sacrifice of the Lamb’. 


It is perhaps a fair criticism that Blake was unduly 
obsessed with what is dark and obscure. Any page taken at 
random from his Prophetic Books indicates at once his 
frequent use of sombre language and imagery. Words like 
vast, chasm, corroding, devastating, monstrous, shadowy, 
chaotic, barren, fiery, dire, appear in almost every line. There 
are twenty or thirty to a page. To the psychologist this 
marks an obvious complex yet, from what we know of Blake, 
by no stretch of imagination can we call him melancholy. 
It is worth investigation but we must remember on the other 
hand his love of nature, his untiring interest in life, and his 
almost equal obsession with green fields and little children. 

In his frequent use, also, of names of cities and people, 
often in long lists amounting to catalogues, he is unnecessarily 
tedious and obscure. There appears to be no point in intro- 
ducing remote Biblical figures intermixed with the names of 
English towns and London boroughs. It all seems so irrele- 
vant. But his defence would probably be that he is portray- 
ing psychological states for which purpose normal methods 
of expression are inadequate. Moreover, he desires to be 
specific, showing as clearly as he can the place of everywhere 


and everyone in the cosmic scheme. 
1Mr. Allardyce Nicholl. 
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Another criticism might be that he distinguished too 
sharply between Christ and the Church, admiring intensely 
the warmth and eagerness of the one, and disliking bitterly 
—perhaps too bitterly—the colder faith and practice of the 
other. But Blake came at the tail end of the Age of Reason, 
Rationalism and Deism had long been popular, resulting in 
a sterile Church. But they had had their day. Blake, like 
others, was sick to death of natural religion. He is the poet 
of revolt as Wesley in theology was its prophet, hence his 
frankness. But his criticism was not wholly negative and 
destructive; he called men to a new crusade: 


Awake, arise to Spiritual strife. 


Thus we arrive at a significant aspect of Blake which shews 
him, unlike Shelley, whose work and ideas in part were not 
dissimilar, preserving his faith. This is the more interesting 
when we remember Blake’s friendship with Tom Paine, and 
the atheistic development of a generation later. Blake 
remained firmly anchored, in spite of wild unorthodoxy, 
fierce iconoclasm, and much that would seem to deny it, to 
the Christian position. Unlike the Shelley school and the 
literary anarchists of to-day he preserved his Christian 
optimism and idealism. His faith indeed was far above the 
average. He believed in God, in Christ and in a final realm 
of unity. He believed in the power of the mind and human 
brotherhood. He believed, too, in his own way and most 
intensely, in the gospel of redemption and the constant 
exercise of the spirit of divine forgiveness. And he believed 
supremely in the perception, by the soul, of beauty shining 
through material forms. We might say with truth that he 
lived in the Spirit. And when he died, he died singing. 
He had said the bells would ring and the trumpets sound to 
welcome his arrival. ‘I cannot think of death as more than 
going out of one room into another’, he had told Crabbe 
Robinson. Chesterton believed that Blake had a positive joy 
in dying ; he approached it as a child approaches his birthday 
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or waits on Christmas Eve for Santa Claus. Perhaps it is 
true; Blake had travelled so often into the realm of the 
Absolute that it was no strange land. ‘Kate,’ he said, as 
he lay dying, ‘you have been a good wife. I will draw your 
portrait.’ And having drawn her homely features he burst 
into hallelujahs and his spirit, we are told, departed like the 
sighing of a gentle breeze. He had said 


The door of death is made of gold 


and, in the end, he found it to be true. 
C. GILL 
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LUTHER AT ALDERSGATE 


TS the evening I went very unwillingly to a society in 
Aldersgate Street where one was reading Luther’s preface 
to the Epistle to the Romans.’ So wrote John Wesley; but 
the editor of the Standard Edition of Wesley’s Journal, 
Nehemiah Curnock, countenances the guess that the book 
read at Aldersgate was really Luther’s Commentary on 
Galatians.1 ‘Is ““Romans”’ he asks, ‘a misprint or error 
of association for “Galatians’?’ Some reasons will be 
advanced below tending to the conclusion that the error 
of association is not Wesley’s but the editor’s. But the 
fact that the Standard Edition disposes the reader to the 
view that Wesley was in error may well serve here to intro- 
duce the question with which this study has to do: What, 
precisely, did Wesley hear read at the Aldersgate meeting, 
May 24, 1738? 

The occasion itself is now fixed in Christian memory as 
vividly as that of Luther’s appearance before the Diet of 
Worms. Even when we have made just allowance for the 
course of Wesley’s early religious life, Aldersgate will con- 
tinue to deserve this distinction. Nothing that we can learn 
about an incident of such importance can in itself be un- 
important. Surely it is of no minor importance that we 
should attempt to discover the text, the passages, the very 
words, which in that pregnant hour fell upon Wesley’s ears, 
and kindled in his heart an imperishable flame. Yet the con- 
dition of the Wesley literature makes it safe to say that very 
few of those millions who recently celebrated the event have 
any definite notion of the answer to our question. 


I 


Most biographers of Wesley have nothing to say on the 
matter beyond the repetition of the language of the Journal 


1 Journal of the Reverend John Wesley, Vol. I (1909), p. 476. 
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or the mention of the title given therein. Those who attempt 
anything more generally move in a realm of vagueness and 
perplexity. Thomas Coke and Henry Moore set an example 
frequently followed when they gave without comment the 
condensed phrases of the Journal.1 Robert Southey* merely 
quotes Wesley’s form of the Luther title. Abel Stevens 
remarks that ‘a layman was reading Luther’s Preface to 
the Epistle to the Romans’.* Wilhelm Nast translates the 
Journal passage and interprets it in the light of Romans 
but with a strange lack of attention to Luther’s Preface to 
the Epistle.t Luke Tyerman adds to Wesley’s mention of 
the Luther title the words: ‘in which Luther teaches what 
faith is and that faith alone justifies.’ W. H. Fitchett is 
content to quote the classical passage from the Journal,’ 
and this is also the method of Arnold Lunn.* Umphrey 
Lee in one book follows this plan;’ in another he repeats 
the title from Wesley without discussion,* as do also 
C. E. Vulliamy,® and Maximin Piette.*° None of the 


: three outstanding recent studies on Wesley’s conversion, 


by C. C. Scoefield,? J. R. Joy,'* and J. E. Rattenbury,” 
respectively, so much as raises the question of the Luther 
text. 

Silence on the subject has not entirely prevailed, however, 
among writers of books on Wesley and on Methodism. John 
Fletcher Hurst, after quoting correctly the title from Wesley, 
calls the book The Preface to Luther’s Commentary on Romans, 


1 Life of the Reverend John Wesley, 2 ed. 1792, p. 158. 
2 Infe of Wesley, Vol. I (1820), p. 87. 

* History of Methodism, Vol. I (1858), p. 104. 

* Wesley und seine Mitarbeiter (1851), pp. 36ff. 

5 Wesley and his Century (1908), p. 123. 

* John Wesley, p. 29, p. 96. 

? The Lord’s Horseman (1928), p. 72. 

8 John Wesley and Modern Religion (1936), p. 89. 

* John Wesley (1931), p. 85. 

10 John Wesley and the Evoiution of Protestantism, p. 308. 
11 Aldersgate and After (1937). 

12 John Wesley’s Awakening (1937). 

18 The Conversion of Wesley: A Critical Study (1938). 
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and then proceeds to quote in English a portion of the Preface 
to Romans—an entirely different work from the Commentary, 
which in fact has no ‘preface’.! For this confusion Hurst is 
taken to task by F. H. Otto Melle, who thinks Wesley’s 
reference so exact as to preclude the possibility of error. 
The Commentary itself is utilized by George Croft Cell to 
show Wesley’s ‘affiliation with the early Reformers.’* Cel] 
does not associate this work with the Aldersgate meeting 
but a reader predisposed to the view of Hurst might readily 
suppose that Cell intended such an inference, were it not 
that more than one hundred pages later it becomes evident 
that he thought otherwise. A recent writer, J. Scott Lidgett, 
has indeed, perhaps inadvertently, once more taken the 
Commentary on Romans to Aldersgate. He writes: ‘It was 
during the reading of Luther’s Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans that Wesley found his heart “strangely 
warmed’’.’* Mrs. G. Elsie Harrison calls the book Luther's 
Introduction to the Epistle to the Romans but quotes phrases 
really taken from the ‘Argument’ of Luther’s Commentary 
on Galatians, under the impression that she is repeating the 
words listened to by Wesley.* On the other hand George 
Eayrs confidently explains the matter as follows: ‘Almost 
certainly we now know the very words which thrilled Wesley 
that May evening. They were read most likely by one 
William Holland and from the Latin version of Luther’s 
Preface to the Epistle to the Romans.’* 

1The History of Methodism, Vol. I (1902), pp. 307ff. 

2 Das Walten Gottes in deutschen Methodismus, 1924, p. 24. Note 1. 
(J. R. Nuelson, in Kurzgefasste Geschichte des Methodismus (1920), 
p. 57, profits by Hurst’s information on the Elizabethan version, 
without noting that writer’s error in reporting the title.) 

3 The Rediscovery of John Wesley, 1934, p. 94. 

‘‘The Theological Issues’, London Quarterly and Holborn Review. 
Wesley Bicentenary number, April, 1938, p. 171. 

5 Son to Susannah (1937), p. 199. 


* John Wesley, Christian Philosopher and Church Founder (1926), 
pp. 92f. 
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II 


If we regard Mrs. Harrison’s citation of an ‘introduction’ 
as intended to refer to the document which Luther called 
‘Vorrede’ or ‘Preface’, we find in the above citations three 
works of Luther mentioned. One of these we may dispose 
of with scant notice. Wesley certainly never saw or heard 
the Commentary on Romans. The title applies to an exten- 
sive set of lectures delivered by Luther, 1515-16. The work 
was discovered in manuscript in 1899 and published for the 
first time by Johannes Ficker in 1908.1 

The Commentary on Galatians requires more attention 
here. For reasons that are by no means clear, Curnock thinks 
it ‘extremely probable’ that William Holland was the reader 
at Aldersgate. He is well aware that Holland had previously 
made himself familiar with the Galatians Commentary. He 
quotes Holland’s account of his own conversion, which took 
place just one week before that of John Wesley. The crowning 
moment came for him in the company of Charles Wesley 
who was ill in John Bray’s house in Little Britain. Charles 
was reading aloud from Luther’s Commentary on Galatians 
which Holland had procured. There was present a third 
person, described as ‘one of our society’, whose preaching 
had awakened Holland and who was, therefore, probably 
a minister. Holland’s possession of the Galatians Com- 
mentary, and his intimacy with the Wesleys at this season 
of conversions, seem to have called forth the inference that 
he was the reader at Aldersgate. It may be that Stevens 
had Holland in mind when he called the reader ‘a layman’, 
but he gives no hint of the identification, nor does he furnish 
any evidence for his assertion. There seems no convincing 
proof either that the reader was Holland or that he was 
not one of the numerous clergymen in the societies.* 


1 ITuther’s Vorlesung aber den Rémerbrief, 1515-1516. (Third 
Edition Leipzig, 1925.) As already mentioned, it is without a preface. 
* Holland’s phrase ‘one of our society’ has the same tantalizing 
indefiniteness as John Wesley’s ‘one was reading’. Is it possible 
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Even if we choose to identify the reader with Holland, we 
have no right to argue from Holland’s acquaintance with 
Luther’s Galatians that Wesley was in error when he wrote 
‘Preface to the Epistle to the Romans’. Holland himself 
informs us that he had been exercised over the exposition of 
faith in Romans viii. He also significantly states that he 
had ‘made diligent search for books treating of faith in 
Christ’. It is not impossible that among the fruits of his 
search he secured a copy of the Preface to Romans, an English 
version of which, as we shall see, was probably available, 
We have the more confidence with regard to the availability 
of books to those connected with the revival when we recall 
that James Hutton, friend of the Wesleys and chief organizer 
of the societies that had recently been formed, was the 
proprietor of a book-shop off Drury Lane. He may have 


that both phrases conceal a name which it was undesirable to mention, 
that of the religiously and morally erratic brother-in-law of the 
Wesleys, the Reverend Westley Hall? A few days earlier Peter 
Bohler, departing for America, wrote from Portsmouth to Zinzendorf: 
‘I had another conversation before my departure from London with 
John Wesley, his brother Charles, and his brother-in-law, Hall. 
(E. de Schweinitz, art. ‘Peter Bohler’ in Transactions of the Moravian 
Historical Society, II (1886) 206.) John Wesley reports this as a 
conversation of Bohler and Charles (Journal, May 3: Bohler left 
London May 4.) Tyerman, in a sketch of Hall (The Oxford Methodists 
1873, p. 392) notes that Hall had established residence in Salisbury 
the previous December. Yet he was evidently with Charles at times 
during his illness. Of his relations with the Wesleys at this time 
Tyerman says: ‘A sort of truce existed, but it was hollow and un- 
certain.’ John records Hall’s presence along with himself, Charles 
and Whitefield at a love feast, January 1, 1739. Evidently the erring 
brother-in-law had a way of being present at intense moments of 
the revival. When in London, and away from his family, he would 
naturally be in the circle of the Wesleys and their friends. He probably 
relied a good deal on their financial support. If we are justified in 
supposing a conscious reticence in the use of ‘one’ for a name, it is 
not absurd to look in Hall’s direction ; though it would be pleasantet 
to think that Luther spoke to Wesley through a worthier inter- 
mediary ; and in fact the suggestion may be quite misleading. Curnock 
desiderates the discovery of one of Wesley’s lost diaries which he 
thinks might clear up the identity of the reader. 
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aided Holland’s ‘providential’ discovery of the Galatians, 
and brought to light the Romans also. 

In Holland’s narrative we find not only the title of Luther’s 
Galatians, but a quotation from it. His ecstatic experience 
began, he tells us, ‘at the words: “What, have we then 
nothing to do? No nothing!”’ Holland supposed these 
words were in the ‘Preface’ to the Galatians Commentary. 
Substantially they appear a few pages beyond the Preface 
of the book, in the ‘Argument’. This error would result 
very simply from the fact that the book was in Charles 
Wesley’s hands at the time, and not under Holland’s eyes; 
presumably Charles had finished the Preface and, without 
notifying his hearers, read on into the ‘Argument’. 

An English version of Luther’s Commentary on Galatians 
had appeared in 1575 and enjoyed a wide circulation. A 
copy of the first edition lies before me.1 The Short Title 
Catalogue by A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave records eight 
additional printings of this translation to 1635. W. T. 
Lowndes? notes editions of 1644 and 1741. There appears 
to have been no issue between the two dates last mentioned ; 
but there had been at least ten printings of the work prior 
to 1738. 

In the first edition, folio 6, we read: ‘Why doe we then 
nothing? doe we worke nothing for the obtaining of this 
righteousness? I answere, nothing at all.’ I have not seen 
any of the later editions before that of 1801; in it the same 
words appear in modernized spelling. It is thus practically 
certain then that any English edition available in 1738 
contained these words, and hence that if Holland’s book was 
in English he slightly misquoted it in writing: ‘What, have 
we then nothing to do? No nothing!’ Yet this is not, after 

14 Commentarie of M. Doctor Martin Luther upon the Epistle of 
S. Paul to the Galathians (sic), first collected word by word out of 
his preaching and now out of Latin faithfully translated into English 
for the unlearned. . . . Imprinted at London by Thomas Vautroullier 
dwelling within the Black Frears by Ludgate. Cum privilegio. 1575. 
* Bibliographical Manual, p. 1415. 
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all, so much a misquotation as an abbreviation of the words 
he had heard, and the variation by no means disproves 
the probability that this was the version actually used. 

Charles Wesley retained the book after Holland left him. 
‘I spent some hours,’ writes Charles, ‘in private with Martin 
Luther, who was greatly blessed to me, especially his con- 
clusion of the second chapter. I laboured and prayed to feel: 
Who loved me and gave himself for me.* This was on May 17 
and the ensuing night. The book had a most important 
part in bringing Charles to the happy crisis of May 19, and 
it largely inspired the outburst of victorious hymnody that 
accompanied this experience. 

Nothing that Charles Wesley says is out of accord with 
the supposition that he used an edition of the English trans- 
lation of 1575. His repetition of, and stress upon, ‘me’ in 
the words just quoted, should be connected with the section 
of this work which has reference to the ‘conclusion of the 
second chapter’ of the Epistle. On Gal. ii. 20 Luther rings 
the changes on the phrase: ‘Who gave himself for me.’ 
The word ‘me’ in the translation stands many times in 
altered type, equivalent to italics. Here is a typical sentence : 


‘Read therefore with diligent attention, and with great vehemencie 
these words me and for me, and so practise with thy selfe that thou 
maist well conceave and print this Me in thy heart, and applie it unto 
thy selfe with a stedfast faith, not doubting but thou art of the 
number of those to whom this Me belongeth.’* 


The possibility that the book was in Latin is remote indeed.‘ 


We may safely hold that our 1575 translation was the basis 
of Charles’s knowledge of Luther’s Galatians. 


1The alternative would be the Latin version, which has at this 
point: ‘Nihil ergo facimus nos, nihil pur x ad hanc justitiam 
consequendam ? — Nihil . . J. C. Irmischer’s edition, 
Erlangen, 1843, p. 1 

2J. Telford, Charles Wesley’s Journal, p. 148. 

3 Folio 84. 

4J. C. Irmischer’s Latin edition has ‘me’ in quotation marks in 
this passage (p. 261). 
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When John Wesley describing his experience at Aldersgate 
says: ‘An assurance was given me that he had taken away 
my sins, even mine’ (even though he closes the sentence 
with a phrase from Rom. viii. 2), we may justly see a reflection 
of this passage. Should we therefore argue that this was 
the book of Aldersgate? 

If the word ‘preface’ in John Wesley’s statement is to be 
given any meaning, it cannot apply to a passage in the 
heart of the book. Again it is to be remembered that John 
had visited Charles more than once after Charles had read 
the Commentary. On Monday the 22nd he was with him 
in the afternoon and apparently in the evening. After the 
Aldersgate meeting, and of course before recording it, he 
hastened around the corner to his brother’s side. It is in- 
credible that Charles did not, between the 17th and the 
24th, acquaint John with his new treasure, and especially 
with the passages in Luther that had most aroused him. 
If we suppose it to have been the Galatians that was read 
at Aldersgate we can be sure that the work was not unknown 
to John Wesley when he entered the meeting. However it 
is not likely that his apparent reflection of it is anything 
else but a recurrence of the language that Charles had 
caught from Luther’s exultant page and repeated in John’s 
hearing. All real evidence that the Aldersgate book was 
Luther’s Galatians seems thus on consideration to vanish. 


III 


The contents of the Preface constitute an additional 
argument in favour of the accuracy of Wesley’s title. His 
words well express its main theme: ‘the change which God 
works in the heart through faith.’ Its finest passages are 
among the most moving and persuasive which Luther ever 
penned. No book, perhaps, could have been better suited 
to bring the troubled soul of Wesley over the last step of its 
long way to peace, and to charge his spirit with power. 
This argument results, then, in the verification of Wesley’s 
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own testimony. We have seen that the majority of writers 
have adopted simpliciter Wesley’s statement in which the 
treatise read is entitled: ‘Luther’s Preface to the Epistle i 
the Romans.’ In most cases this has not been accompanied 
by the slightest attempt to indicate just what Luther said, 
Let us note some exceptions. Dr. Hurst, as noted above, 
confuses the Preface with the Commentary: but it is from 
the Preface that he quotes a few sentences in English 
Thomas E. Brigden has quoted the same material omit- 
ting some phrases and adding one sentence.* A comparison 
of the language shows that the sentences are taken by Hurst 
from the passages translated by ‘Didymus’ in an article 
to be mentioned below. 

Of recent writers on Wesley, Professor Cell has given 
most attention to the Preface to the Epistle to the Romans 
which he believes to have been read at Aldersgate. Yet he 
has failed to state the essential facts. It ‘should be trans- 
lated’, he says, ‘and made available to English speaking 
Methodism’. He then presents a translation of some para- 
graphs from the German edition of 1522.2 The date of Cell’s 
book is 1935. The careful translation of C. M. Jacobs had 
appeared in 1932;* and T. A. Readwin’s edition of the trans- 
lation made by Sir George Duckett bears the date of 1863.5 
Cell makes no attempt to show what text of the Preface 
was used. We have seen that Eayrs holds the use of a Latin 
version to have been most likely. Cell, since he makes his 
translation from the German, may have thought that the 
text was in German. 

1Op. cit., pp. 308f. 

2A New History of Methodism, I, 1909, pp. 199f. 

® Rediscovery of John Wesley, pp. 200ff. (The German edition will 
be found in the Luthers Werke Weimar Ausgabe, Das Deutsche Bibel, 
Bd. 7, 1931, pp. 2-27.) 

‘Works of Martin Luther, Philadelphia: Holman, Vol. VI, 1932 
pp. 447-62. 


5The Prefaces to the Early Editions of Martin Luther's Bible. 
Manchester and London, 1863. 
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IV 


For light on a memorable event of 1738 it is natural to 
look through the literature of 1838. A capable article on 
‘Mr. Wesley’s conversion’ over the pseudonym ‘Didymus’ 
appears in the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine for that year: 
it is reprinted from the British journal in the next following 
issue of the American Methodist Magazine and Quarterly 
Review.2 Referring to the Preface to Romans, Didymus 
makes this statement : 

‘It is remarkable that none of Wesley’s biographers should have 
referred to this document which is singularly adapted to the state 
of his mind at this particular period. . . . The preface in question 
was published in English during the latter part of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign; and it is probable that it was a reprint of this translation that 
was read in the meeting which Mr. Wesley describes. This book 
has long been extremely scarce, so that I have never been able to 
get a copy: I should otherwise have had great pleasure in laying 
before the readers of the Wesleyan Magazine the exact words to 


which the venerated founder of Methodism was listening when the 
Son of God was revealed in his heart.’ 


He then resorts to the use of a translation of his own, made 
from the Latin version of Justas Jonas, 1523, of some two 
pages of well chosen selections from the Preface. Hurst 
evidently knew this article: he quotes, without quotation 
marks, most of the sentence about the Elizabethan version, 
and uses, as we have seen, some sentences from the translated 
passages. Another writer who has read Didymus is T. F. 
Lockyer, whose views we shall note presently. Meanwhile 
it will serve toward clearness if we consider the English 
translation to which Didymus refers. 

We find in the Catalogue of the British Museum Library 
a title in somewhat abbreviated form which in full reads 
as follows: 


1Series III, Vol. XVII, 1838, pp. 342-54. 
2Vol. XX (New series IX), pp. 321-35. 
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A Methodicall preface 


prefixed before the Epifile of 
S. Paul to the Romanes; 
verie neceffarie and pro- 
fitable for the better 
vnderflanding of it. 


Made by the right reverend Father 
and faithful fervant of Curist 
Jesus, Martin Luther, now 
newly tranflated out of Latin 
into English, by WW. 
student. 


Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth? 
Come, and fee. JOHN 1. 46. 


Printed Dom. 1632. 


The Library also contains a copy of the original edition, 
undated but listed as of 1594. Supposing the later edition 
to have been more probably the one used at Aldersgate, 
I obtained a photostat of its title and text.1 I asked my 
friend Professor Marshall Knappen to interrupt his studies 
in the British Museum in order to compare the 1594 and the 
1632 editions. He informs me that the two editions are 
identical except for slight variations in spelling and occasional 
misprints. 

References to W.W.’s translation occur in articles of 1911 
and 1912 by T. F. Lockyer. J. A. Beet has also briefly 

1The Divinity School of the University of Chicago kindly provided 
funds for the photostat. 

‘John Wesley at Aldersgate Street’, London Quarterly Review, 
CXVI, 1911, pp. 81-94; ‘Luther and Wesley’, Wesley Historical 
Society Publications, VIII, 1912, pp. 61-6. The latter article is in 


part dependent on the former. (These studies came to my attention 
after I had read the photostat copy of W.W.’s translation.) 
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called attention to it; but he runs together the Latin and 
English titles as if they had reference to a single volume. 
Moreover, both Lockyer and Beet regard the 1632 edition 
as the original. Lockyer refers to the fact, familiar to students 
of the Reformation, that Tyndale in his translation of the 
New Testament closely paraphrased Luther’s Preface to 
Romans, as he did in the case of other prefaces by Luther, 
and he thinks Tyndale’s paraphrase ‘perhaps the only 
version in English prior to 1632’.* His oversight of the 
1594 edition is remarkable, since he had read the Didymus 
article with its reference to ‘the latter part of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign’. His quotations from Tyndale are scarcely 
to the point: there is no reason to suspect that it was 
Tyndale’s Prologue which Wesley called Luther’s Preface. 

‘Who this W.W. was’, Lockyer remarks, ‘it would be 
worth something to discover.”* In the Dictionary of National 
Biography, E. J. C., writing on William Wilkinson (d. 1613), 
says: ‘To Wilkinson may also be ascribed the undated 
translation by W.W. of Martin Luther’s Preface on the 
Epistle to the Romans.’ Of the authorities cited by E. J .C. 
only Cooper’s Athenae Cantabrigenses tentatively makes the 
same identification.‘ I am unable to support it by evidence 
of Wilkinson’s period except the fact of dubious value that 
in a work to which he attached his name in full he described 
himself as ‘a student in divinity’ (1579).5 It seems possible, 
indeed, that this is the real basis of the selection of Wilkinson 
among a large number of contemporary writers whose names 
bear the same initials. The fact that he was the author of 

1 Wesley Historical Society Publications, VIII (1912), pp. 2-3. 

* John Wesley at Aldersgate Street, p. 90. 

3 Iuther and Wesley, p. 65. 

‘C. H. and T. Cooper, Athenae Cantabrigenses, 1861. Vol. II, p. 179. 
Wilkinson ‘appears to have been the author’. 

5A Confutation of Certain Articles, Delivered unto the Family of 
Love by William Wilkinson, M.A., a student in divinity. Printed 
by John D., dwelling under Aldersgate, 1579.—See J. Strype, Annals 


of the Reformation during Queen Elizabeth's Happy Reign, 1824 edition. 
Vol. II, Chapter II, pp. 275ff., 300ff. 
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a book in commendation of fasting (1580)! does not add 
to the probability that he interested himself in a manifesto 
of Luther extolling faith. It is unsafe to regard the identity 
of ‘W.W. student’ as a solved question. I have examined, 
without result, numerous other possibilities. 


V 


There can be, I think, no reason to doubt that the Galatians 
Commentary procured by Holland was in English. We have 
seen that Eayrs holds that the Preface was read by Holland 
in Latin. The Latin edition by Justus Jonas, W.W.’s source, 
was, of course, available. Lockyer entertains the possibility 
of the use of a Latin or of a German text, but favours the 
English version. Melle* asserts that the English societies con- 
tained ‘many German Herrnhuters who understood little 
English’ and thinks it quite possible that German was the 
language of the book, the reading being accompanied by 
an oral translation. We may not exclude the possibility of 
such a procedure. Yet it seems to me highly improbable. 

It is necessary here to make reference to the character 
of the societies of which the Aldersgate group was one. 
It is clear from the account given by J. S. Simon® that the 
societies founded by James Hutton and his friends at Isling- 
ton, in Nettleton Court and in his own house were entirely 
distinct from, and not branches of, the Moravian Society 
founded in 1737 while Count Zinzendorf was in London. 
J. H. Hutton‘ and J. E. Rattenbury® call the Aldersgate 
assembly ‘a Moravian meeting’. The only justification for 
this seems to be that James Hutton, its probable founder, 
the son of a Nonjuring clergyman, was by this time attached 


1A very godly and learned treatise of the exercise of fasting . . . 
at my poure house in Buttolphs without Aldersgate (1580). 

2 loc. cit. 

3 John Wesley and the Religious Societies, pp. 179, 198. 

4 John Wesley, p. 50. 

5 Op. cit., p. 79. 
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to the Moravians. According to John West, as quoted by 
Curnock,! the Nettleton Court (Aldersgate) society was 
already meeting weekly in 1737, some months before Peter 
Bohler’s visit to England. On May 1, 1738, a society was 
organized in James Hutton’s house, Hutton, John Wesley 
and Bohler being among the eleven present. It was after- 
wards to meet in Fetter Lane, and to be known as the Fetter 
Lane Society. Curnock cites Telford’s account to show 
that ‘The members professed to belong to the Church of 
England’. This is supported by a Herrnhut manuscript 
cited by W. G. Addison which reads: ‘the members consisting 
of persons in communion with the established church’.* 
Bohler states that the founders intended ‘to unite all the 
awakened’, and to form two groups which would hold a 
joint meeting every four weeks. Evidently his memory 
of the proceedings differed from that of Wesley who refers 
to a number of bands which were to meet together each 
Wednesday.‘ But the records agree in the absence of reference 
to a Moravian connexion. Béhler was the only German 
whom we know to have been present. 

Béhler and the Wesleys habitually conversed in Latin. 
Béhler usually preached in Latin, not German, using an 
interpreter who rendered into English. In Oxford, Gambold, 
in London, Hutton, sometimes acted in this capacity. Charles 
Wesley gave Béhler some lessons in English, but apparently 
he rarely attempted to use that language in public. On one 
occasion he spoke to a score of women ‘sometimes in broken 
English, sometimes in Latin’.’ The impression conveyed by 
Bohler’s statements as well as by such authorities as A. Bost,* 


1 Journal, Vol. I, p. 475. 

*The Renewed Church of the United Brothers, 1722-1930 (1932), 
p. 84, n. 2. 

De Schweinitz, op. cit., p. 205. 

“Curnock, Journal, Vol. I, pp. 458-9. 

5De Schweinitz, op. cit., p. 201. 

* History of the Bohemian and Moravian Brethren. Second English 
edition, 1838, pp. 336ff. 
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David Cranz, and J. T. Hamilton? is that the number 
of Germans permanently in London who were Moravians 
was very small. Bost speaks of ‘some German brethren’ 
who asked Zinzendorf for organization in 1737. Hamilton 
mentions three, Weinanz, Ostroem and Hintz. Cranz refers 
to ‘some Germans’ whom the Herrnhuterneissen met ip 
» 1737 and 1738. The Moravians in London did not form one 
of the ordinary Herrnhut colonies: most of those known to 
us were, like Béhler, in London only temporarily on special 
negotiating commissions or halting on their way to America, 
Anderson has made it clear that many Englishmen became 
Moravians under the impression that this did not impair 
their membership in the Anglican Church.* The suggestion 
that the societies, whose ‘members consisted of persons in 
communion with the established church’ were thronged by 
Germans seems to me entirely unsupported. Indeed, it seems 
doubtful whether anyone was present at the Aldersgate 
meeting who because of German nationality did not under- 
stand English. 

There would be no purpose in using the Latin version in 
preference to an English one, since it would have to be 
haltingly translated by the reader. Moreover, Wesley's 
expression ‘one was reading’ conveys no suggestion of the 
double process that would attend the use of either German or 
Latin. It is only fair to add the query whether the mechanical 
process of oral translation would have permitted that spiritual 
effect of the reading which gave to the occasion its significance. 
Further, there is no probability that the English version would 
be unavailable in London a little more than a century after 
its second printing—especially to members of a circle in which 
James Hutton, bookseller, was a recognized leader. 


1The Ancient and Modern History of the Brethren. Translated by 
B. La Trobe, 1780, pp. 226ff. 

2 History of the Moravian Church, 1900, pp. 84ff. 

3 Op. cit., p. 91, quoting Daniel Benham’s Memoirs of James 
Hutton, p. 79. Anderson indicates that this was also Zinzendorf’s 
view; cf. ibid., p. 102. 
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VI 


A few words about W.W.’s little volume must here find 
a place. The copy on my desk comprises seventy-nine un- 
numbered pages in forty double-page photostat sheets of 
which the last contains one page only. The translation extends 
roughly to 10,000 words: to read it aloud without comment 
would probably require about an hour and fifteen or twenty 
minutes. The passages which specially treat of ‘the change 
which God works in the heart through faith’ are given below. 
They begin to occur about a dozen pages from the beginning 
and extend past the middle of the document. The translator 
has well caught Luther’s exalted mood as he enlarges on 
the power of faith, ‘an effectual, lively, quick and mighty 
operation in our heart’ which of necessity manifests itself 
in good works, and of which a ‘bold assurance . . . heroicall 
heart and stout stomacke’ are the concomitants. Surely, 
to use George Fox’s phraseology, Luther ‘spoke to the 
condition’ of his ‘unwilling’ hearer at Aldersgate. ‘It is 
worthy of remark’*, says Didymus ‘that the principles which 
Mr. Wesley recognized in this most solemn and momentous 
transaction he steadily maintained until his spirit returned 
to God.’ It does not belong to our present task, however, 
to evaluate the permanent influence of Luther upon Wesley 
—a subject which still awaits systematic and comprehensive 
treatment. But if Luther could have foreseen the career of 
the great eighteenth-century reviver of Christianity, he could 
hardly have described better than in these pages the spiritual 
energy that sustained him. 


Extracts from W.W.’s translation of Luther’s preface to 
Romans, first published in 1594, copied from the edition 
of 1632: 

1 About an hour must have elapsed from the moment at which 
Wesley times his new glow of heart (‘about a quarter before nine’), 
to the time when he left the meeting: he reached Bray’s house, 
according to Charles, ‘towards ten’. 

* Op. cit., p. 352. 
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‘Such a cherefulnesse, readinesse, willingnesse, and ardent affection, 
cannot come into our hearts but by the quickning Spirit and his 
lively impulsions and agitations in our heart, as the Apostle sayeth 
in the 5. Chapter. Now the Spirit is given onely by faith in Jxsvs 
Curist, as the Apostle said in the beginning. Faith commeth through 
the hearing of the Ghospell, through which word Christ is preached 
unto us, to have died, to have beene buried, and to have risen againe 
from death for us, as hee saith in the 3. 4 and 10. Chapters. Therefore 
our whole justification is of Gop: Faith also and the Spirit are of 
Gop: they come not of our selves. Wherefore let us conclude that 
Faith alone justifieth and that Faith alone fulfilleth the Law. For 
Faith through the merite of Curist obtaineth the holie Spirit, which 
Spirit doth make us new hearts, doth exhilarate us, doth excite and 
inflame our heart that it may doe those things willingly of love which 
the law commandeth, and so at the last good workes in deed doe 
proceede freely from the faith which worketh so mightily, and which 
is so lively in our hearts . . . 

‘But a true faith is the worke of God whereby wee are regenerate 
and borne anew by his Spirit. John I chap. 12, 13, whereby also our old 
Adam is quelled, & we being wholly transformed, wee are made (as 
the Apostle saith) new creatures to Christ, the holye Ghost being the 
life, and government of our hearts. Wherefore faith is such an 
effectuall, lively, quick and mighty operation in our heart, that it 
cannot bee idle, but must needs breake out, and shew it selfe by 

works. 

‘Neither doth he that hath this faith care greatly whether good 
works be commanded or no? For though there were no law at all, 
yet by this lively impulsion working in his heart, he is of his owne 
accord forced and caried to work true and godly Christian works. 

‘Hee that doeth not his good works of such a lively affection of 
the heart, is wholly in unbeliefe, & a stranger and aliant from the 
faith, as many of these be which in schooles dispute & jangle much 
- of Faith and good workes, no knowing what they speake, or what 
they hold and affirme. 

‘Faith therefore is a constant trust and a sure confidence of the 
mercie of God towards us, which is lively, and worketh mightily in 
our hearts, whereby wee commit our selves wholly to God, casting 
all our care upon him: leaning and trusting assuredly to this Faith, 
wee are not affrayde to die a thousand times. For this so bold an 
assurance of the mercie and favour of God doth make our hearts 
merry, glad, and light: doth also erect, raise, and even ravish us 
with most sweet motions and affections towardes God: yea and doth 
so embolden the heart of the true beleever, that trusting to have 
God on his side, hee is not afrayde to oppose himself alone against 
all creatures. But it is the Spirit of Gop which giveth us this heroicall 
heart and stout stomacke through faith, which working effectually 
in our hearts, doth incyte and inflame us to doe good. . . 

‘In the fifth Chapter, hee intreateth of workes, and of the fruits of 
faith which bee these: peace, joy of conscience, love towards Gop 
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and our neighbour: a profitable, couragious & bold confidence: and 
a stoute and manfull perseverance and pacient (sic) in tribulations 
and afflictions, for streight way these fruits follow, wheresoever 
this true faith is in the heart. Surely that most excellent riches, 
and aboundant wealth of the grace of God offered, and exhibited 
to us in Christ (whom Gop would have dye for us, when wee were as 
yet weaklings, yea enemies to God) if so bee, by faith it be knowne, 
acknowledged of us in our hearts, it cannot but inflame us, and mak 
us strong and able to doe most willingly, cherefully, and readily, all 
those things which we know will please this our most gentle Father. 
Therefore the chiefe sentence, drift and scope of this Epistle stands 
steadfast and sure, namely, that by fayth alone wee are justified 
without workes, and yet for all that good workes are not condemned. 
For those workes that indeed, and truely may be called good, and 
those good fruits doe follow faith, and wheresoever faith is, it cannot 
choose but worke: Like as the flame cannot but give good light. 

‘And this now at length is the true liberty and freedome from 
the law and sin, of which the Apostle heere disputeth, even unto the 
end of this Chap. As for this libertie it is such, that wee may willingly 
from our hearts doe good without any exaction of the law. Therefore 
it is a spirituall libertie which doth not take away the law: but giveth 
and imparteth a certaine power, and spirit to fulfill the law: namely, 
a cherefull mynde, a ready will, and fervent desire to worke well, 
whereby it doth thus satisfie the law: insomuch that it hath not any 
thing to exact at his hand, or to charge him withall.’ 


The data above presented point to a simple enough con- 
clusion, which may be put in two propositions: (1) The 
book read at Aldersgate was almost certainly the one named 
by Wesley, Luther’s Preface to the Epistle to the Romans; 
(2) The probabilities highly favour the use of W.W.’s English 
translation of this work, which éxisted in editions of 1594 


and 1632. 
Joun T. 
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Notes and Discussions 


WESLEY’S ORACLE 


Ir these remarks are confined to Law’s relation to Wesley it means 
no want of appreciation for the major portion of Stephen Hobhouse’s 
book, Selected Mystical Writings of William Law. There is some 
justification for this limitation since two contemporary Anglican 
divines accused Law of being the parent of Methodism, in which 
accusation Wesley himself admitted a measure of truth. Certainly for 
the understanding of Methodism there is importance in the man to 
whom Wesley turned as to an oracle in stressful days, whose failure, as 
he deemed it, stung him into bitter reproach and for whom, neverthe- 
less, to the end of his days, he kept more than half his heart. 

When Mr. Hobhouse visited Law’s old house at Kingscliffe he 
found in the latter’s library three copies of John Wesley’s translation 
of Thomas & Kempis. One of them was well worn with much reading. 
That book may better suffice for a symbol of the link between two 
of the greatest Englishmen of the eighteenth century than the letters 
which passed between them, or such stray hints of their meetings 
and conversations as survive. Inevitably the emphasis falls always 
on the difference between them. Mr. Hobhouse suggests a deliberate 
avoidance of Law on the part of Wesley. Many times his horse took 
him within reach of Law at Kingscliffe, yet Wesley never pulled the 
rein to bring him into the presence of his late tutor in Christ. A 
shrewd listener whose Quaker sympathies made him more appreciative 
of Law than of Wesley, noted on a visit to the room in the Horsefair, 
Bristol, ‘John Westley borrowed some of Mr. Law’s very words, yet 
could despise that divine writer’. John Wesley was always both 
admiring and disliking Law. 

However, their great agreement as to virtue, illuminated and inter- 
preted as Christ-likeness, and fostered by rule and self-discipline, 
found common ground in the Imitation, which is less a book of mys- 
ticism than a monastic handbook of training in the life of Christian 
Perfection. ‘It was evidently Wesley’s lifelong desire that & Kempis, 
Taylor and Law should contribute a permanent element to the devo- 
tional literature of Methodism’, and apparently the well-thumbed 
copy of 4 Kempis proves that Law in all his ranges never passed 
beyond its use. I do not know that Law’s mature opinion of the 
developed Wesley is known. It seems doubtful if the reply to the 
attack in Fogg’s Gazette on early Methodism which Dr. Simon accepted 
as by Law was really by him, and Law’s other criticisms are general. 
Obviously Wesley’s devotion to Law was lifelong. Being one day 
alone in the coach, somewhere about Newmarket, he turned over in 
his active mind many things, and came to this among other conclu- 
sions, ‘that a mystic who denies justification by faith (Mr. Law, for 
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instance) may be saved’, and came to the resolve that it was high 
time to return to the plain Word. ‘He that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with Him.’ All his life he continued to 
publish with guarded admiration, not only Christian Perfection and 
the Serious Call, but two substantial volumes of Extracts from the 
Rev. Mr. Law’s Later Works. He left in so much mystical and 
Quakerish that Mr. Hobhouse thinks it must have been due to a 

ntaneous act of generosity on Wesley’s part—a little compunction 
for the petulant letter of 1735, in which he accused Law of letting 
him down by not teaching him justification by faith, making him 
even reckless. But Law could never reconcile him to the toleration 
of Boehme who to Law was wisdom, to Wesley nonsense and 
danger. 

No suggested contrast or difference should sacrifice the funda- 
mental agreement. If we distinguish one as more the introvert and 
the other as more the extrovert, we may also add, there was a William 
Law lost in John Wesley, though the converse is hardly so likely. 
Both had naturally logical and unromantic minds; the mysticism of 
each was perhaps rather a graft than of the native stock. Hence 
they were borrowers from the mystics : Law giving himself unreservedly 
to follow the spiritually-minded, unlettered shoemaker; Wesley, 
drawn by the saintliness and heavenly-mindedness of their character 
rather than their peculiar insight, was more general in his borrowings. 
Both deviated from the Anglican centre though still ranging within 
the Church Catholic. Law’s deviation to mysticism and the Quaker 
doctrines was more fundamental than Wesley’s deviation in practice 
and emphasis, though the latter’s deviation was more creative. 
Mr. Hobhouse admits that ‘it needed the impact upon the mysticism 
of the Society of Friends of the spiritual movement initiated by the 
Wesleys with its rediscovery of the New Testament and its passion 
for liberating human souls, to produce the generation of reformers 
which in the succeeding century made the Quaker name honourable 
among those who were concerned for the righting of social wrongs’. 

There is a statement by Dr. Alexander Whyte describing the relation 
between them as complementary. But it is a little too simple to 
resolve the relation by describing Wesley as called to an awakening 
ministry and Law to a sanctifying ministry. ‘We see now that 
William Law without John Wesley, as well as John Wesley without 
William Law, would have left the religious life and literature of the 
eighteenth century weak, one-sided and unsafe. Could they both 
have seen it, both were indispensable: John Wesley to complete 
William Law, and William Law to complete John Wesley.’ Such a 
summary might easily tempt one to overlook the massiveness of what 
they had in common. 

In appearance they must have been very unlike, for against Wesley’s 
neat and bright compactness, Mr. Law is said to have been ‘a tall, 
thin, bony man of a stern forbidding countenance, sour and repulsive 
in his spirit and manner’. Their spirits, however, chimed in accord 
in a multitude of ways. 
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They had the same sensitiveness to poverty. Law was standi 
one day in the doorway of his publisher’s shop in Paternoster Row. 
A gentleman’s servant inquired if he were Mr. Law, slipped an 
envelope into his hand and vanished. Law found inside a thousand 
pound banknote from an anonymous admirer. Next morning he 
took the coach to Kingscliffe and spent his thousand pounds in the 
building and endowment of a school for fourteen poor girls. In later 
years Mrs. Hutcheson, a rich merchant’s widow, and Miss Hester 
Gibbon, aunt of the historian, with an annual income of £2,500 be- 
tween them, joined his establishment at the Palace, Kingscliffe. 
Apart from what was needed to cover their very modest expenses, 
all went to found homes and schools. Every morning from his open 
study window Law disbursed such alms as demoralized the county 
which soon swarmed with beggars, much to the chagrin of the rector 
and the farmers. John Wesley’s sitting down to the same table in the 
Foundery with his poor widows, and the courtyard of Wesley’s Chapel 
filled with beggars on frosty mornings, offer a parallel, though with 
the difference of added intimacy of contact. 

Law’s charities were rather rewards to deserving virtue, than the 
best robe flung to the prodigal or even the oil and wine of the Samaritan. 
His widows or ancient maidens must be of good report, and the poor 
girls were dismissed on the third warning of misbehaviour. The 
latter spent their little lives in bobbing curtseys. They must curtsey 
on coming into the room, and on going out; curtsey in the morning, 
and curtsey in the evening ; and in the streets curtsey to every master 
and mistress of family, and to every ancient whether rich or poor. 
If by any chance one called another a fool or slapped another’s face, 
she must kneel in the presence of all, recite a prayer of penitence, 
beg for forgiveness and promise perfection in the future; and the 
one she had injured must come and kiss her, and raise her from her 
knees. Once again pardoned and pardoner alike must bob their 
curtseys to mistress or master. 

Both Wesley and Law practised personal austerities, though in 
the mellowing of life Wesley came back to the drinking of tea, the 
eating of meat, and his couple of glasses of wine for dinner. There 
is a pleasant glimpse of Law at teatime walking about eating raisins. 
Before he went to bed at nine o’clock he smoked one pipe, and was 
not beyond ordering the making of cheesecakes to celebrate some 
joyful event. 

Both had great gifts of personal influence. Edward Gibbon wrote 
of Law, ‘If he finds a spark of piety in any mind Law will soon kindle 
it to a flame’. They were great carriers of others’ burdens, and their 
friendship seemed to many almost a matter of life or death. Law’s 
two lady guests depended on him though both were monuments of 
grace. On Mrs. Hutcheson’s face ‘childlike simplicity and divine love 
sat smiling’. Miss Gibbon, according to her nephew, was ‘a great 
curiosity whose dress and figure exceeded anything we see at the 
masquerade, while her language and ideas belong to the last century. 
In point of religion she was rational, that is to say, silent’. Silent 
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or not, she had her own views about the value of the Decline and 
Fall, and once declared, ‘I wish Nephew would leave publishing 
alone’. It was Law’s presence that made the ladies tolerable to each 
other. After his death they tired and looked forward to the liberty 
of death, leaving orders that they should be buried as far as possible 
apart in the same churchyard. 

In both Law and Wesley the fine Puritan conscience was at its 
highest with its live sense of the sovereignty of God and of life as 
His Service. Both were deeply nourished in the culture of the Book 
of Common Prayer, and both, though with a difference, enjoyed 


. God more than other men enjoyed beauty or music. Wesley, kindled 


in the Aldersgate experience of joy and liberty, found satisfaction 
only in exhausting service. Law, for all the practice of piety, dusted 
his wings with silver in contemplation of His loving Will. It is sig- 
nificant that Wesley on his deathbed still thought of duty. After 
the moistening of his parched lips he faltered out his best grace. He, 
who would never preach again ordered his sermon on the Love of 
God to be printed and distributed gratis, to go where he would never 
go. A tired, weary sentinel, he drew his frail form to attention and 
summoned his spirit to its last watch—‘I’ll praise my Maker while 
I’ve breath’. Law at the last lay in one long rapture. In the darken- 
ing, if there were any darkening, he heard angels repeat the Song of 
Bethlehem and saw their hands clothe him in new raiment. It is a 
little as though life at the last confused their early roles just to prove 
that it cares little whether you call the mercy of God Salvation by 
Faith, or Salvation by Works, or by some other limiting title, although 
it is still true that in the summation of their lives, one was chiefly 
Grace in action, and the other Grace in thought. 

The Easter of 1761 Thomas Langcake saw Law for the last 
time. After listening to the Easter Day’s afternoon sermon they took 
a walk through the town. ‘Law then opened a gate into a field; 
it was a rising ground’. He began to speak like an angel, declaring 
that finally not only the fallen race, but the fallen angels would be 
delivered out of misery. The goodness dormant in them, though 
‘shut up in a sevenfold deeper compactum than fire is in flint, would 
come forth to the full display of God’s love and goodness to all His 
creatures’. By the opening of the gate to the rising ground with its 
view of a wider horizon Law perhaps still remains Jobn Wesley’s 
tutor in the fulness of Christ. 

Percy J. BoyLine 


CHESTERTON AS ENGLISH HISTORIAN 


WueEn Mr. Chesterton set out to write the history of his native land! 
no orthodox compilation was to be expected. Nor did one result. 
For gn the first page of his introduction we gather that ‘much of 
14 Short History of England, by G. K. Chesterton. (Chatto & Windus, Ltd., London.) 
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English history can be learned practically without any books; jt 
needs no very abstruse knowledge to know that a squire is not ap 
abbot, though his house is called an abbey’. And when in this same 
introduction we read that ‘J. R. Green wrote a “Short History of 
the English People”, but unfortunately made it too short to get the 
people into it’, we may expect (and get) controversial fireworks. 

In polemical combat Mr. Chesterton relies largely on the paradoy, 
He handles this awkward two-edged weapon as deftly as ever his 
own medieval archers drew longbow. Granting paradox its full scope 
of being a challenge to currently held opinion, surely when G.K.C, 
gazed across the wide landscape of English story, he must have 
chuckled hugely at the possibilities it unrolled. His rare affection 
for this mode of attack is no matter for surprise. For has he not a 
character in itself contradictory? His mind is precise, orderly, logical 
—a Latin mind. But his emotional make-up is compact of Nordic 
elements—sympathy, humanism, tolerance—ever warring against that 
hard unsentimentality, that ruthlessness which is Latin logic carried 
to its conclusion. Open his pages anywhere, and you will find these 
strange bedfellows jostling each other. Even into his history do they 
carry their feud. 

Mr. Chesterton calls his book a history of England. The title is itself 
a paradox. For history being a consecutive record of happenings, this 
work is no history in the sense that you and I interpret the word. Con- 
trariwise, Mr. Chesterton looks at his readers in the light of a jury 
already fully acquainted with the facts. He does not therefore think it 
necessary to re-narrate those facts, save in that small measure essential 
to the unfolding of his argument. He elects himself the office of judge, 
sifts and weighs the evidence, examines the characters and motives of 
those on trial. He embodies his findings in a summing-up that is a 
model of lucid and exact definition. 

Here is no dusty archivist, nose to parchments, but a robust intelli- 
gence trampling on the charters of prejudice and tradition, and 
showing us the figures of history, not as angels and demons, not as 
studies in black and white, but as plain men and women, acting 
wisely, erratically, foolishly ; strange Jekyll and Hyde mixtures, even 
as ourselves. What (for example) could be more sane, just, and at 
the same time more critically acute than those full-length portraits 
of Henry II., Richard III. and Bolingbroke, that stir and come 
to life even as we read? Or the ghost of Caesar walks out of the 
shadows into plain outline as ‘the great rationalist hero who described 
these islands with all the curt positivism of his pen of steel’. We grope 
in no hushed catacomb of pedantry here. Rather do we view a lighted 
stage, packed with humanity ; loud with the hum of its endeavour. 

Mr. Chesterton’s passionate sincerity, his almost Utopian honesty 
burn flame-like through this book. Again he upholds his thesis that 
pari-passu with the decline of the power of the monarchy, certain 
base elements that then crept into English political life have slowly 
eaten to its core until individual self-seeking, party chicanery, have 
made it a thing contemptible in the eyes of men. Honest ineptitude 
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he may condone. He can but abhor successful knavery. For if in 
his disposition there is much of the large charity of his own loved 
Francis of Assisi, he can on occasion be a very militant crusader. 
Yet he is ever the fairest of fighters. Though he rushes into battle 
with immense gusto, wielding a lusty axe, he disdains the use of 
poisoned darts. 

You will find in this chronicle few traces of those flamboyancies 
that, lawless and turbulent enough in Chestertonian prose, openly 
riot through the verse. The style is keyed to the dignity of the theme. 
Yet it is told with Gallic verve and sprightliness ; with a taut economy 
of word and a clarity altogether Gallic. ‘At once the fullest and the 
most concise of our historians’, said 7'he Times of London reviewer. 
There is that in the clear thinking mind (and Mr. Chesterton’s is 
essentially of this calibre) which breeds writing always vigorous; 
sometimes brilliant, even epigrammatic. For the prime requisite of 
epigram is compression, condensation ; and of such the logical mind 
is capable in the highest degree. But your epigram, if it is to rank 
as authentic coin current, should have more than mere sparkle of 
phrase. It should ring true in very fact and substance. Gather a 
handful of those outcropping through this work; pass them through 
this twofold test; and mark how admirably the spirit of an age, of 
a personality, is caught up and preserved in smallest compass. Catch 
the glitter, but ponder also the truth of such apt pithinesses as: 


‘The apocalyptic and locust-like flight of the Huns.’ 

‘A row of poplars is a more Roman relic than a row of pillars.’ 

‘The genius of Mahomet, who launched out of the burning lands a cavalry charge 
that nearly conquered the world.’ 

‘The Elizabethan age, which is always spoken of as a sunrise, was in many ways 
a sunset; its chief glories ended with it.’ 

‘They (the Puritan leaders) allowed no mutiny among their followers; there was 
certainly no Village Hampden in Hampden village.’ 

‘Marlborough . . . who combined the presence of glory with the absence of honour.’ 

Mr. Chesterton’s historical positions are in general sound, well- 
chosen, and capable of stout defence. This is notably true of his stand 
on the social disasters that followed the Reformation. Here (though 
for different reasons) he has now the support of a whole phalanx of 
economic historians. They, like him, see the break-up of the monas- 
teries as heralding the break-up of much of the old economic order. The 
results of modern scholarship make it plain that the dissolution of the 
religious houses brought about a marked change for the worse in the 
material condition of the lower grades of society in England. This is 
not to hold an opinion, but to state a fact. But Mr. Chesterton is on 
more dangerous ground when he attacks the influence on English cul- 
ture of those Teutonic elements to which Green and his school attached 
so much weight. True they exaggerated, if not the force, certainly the 
effect of that impact. But in his ardour to prove them wrong, Mr. 
Chesterton marches too far in the opposite direction. One cannot blink 
the psychological fact that the behaviour of men, whatever their 
country, tends to run on parallel lines. So with race developments. 
They weave but slight variations on a set pattern. 
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Apart from the ease with which Mr. Chesterton reasons connec 
through long chains of thought, consider also his disintegratiye 
faculty ; his power of cleaving cause from effect. Absurdly simple, 
this latter process, you will say? Yet apply it to the tapestry of 
human affairs, faded with the passing of the centuries, where ten 
thousand threads of circumstance cross and re-cross, break off and 
re-unite in bewildering complexity, and you will find the experiment 
hardly the kindergarten business you had supposed. 

Save philosophy no subject has been cumbered with more pages 
of flat toneless writing than history. (I mean, of course, reasoned 
thought-out history that probes for the causes of men’s corporate 
and individual actions: not the drum-and-trumpet sort.) Mr. Chester- 
ton’s history is not dull for two reasons. He uses few words. He so 
arranges them that their effect in combination is the best obtainable. 
Note this economy of word in his account of the Armada. Note also 
how vivid the picture: 

‘Then Spain put forth all its strength, and seemed to cover the sea with a navy like 
the legendary navy of Xerxes. It bore down on the doomed island with the weight and 
solemnity of a day of judgment; sailors struck at it with small ships staggering under 
large cannon; fought it with mere masses of flaming rubbish. And in that last hour of 
grapple a great storm arose out of the sea and swept round the island and the gigantic 
fleet was seen no more.’ 

One last peculiarity. Alone in historical writing this book has no 
dates. Or, to be exact, there is one solitary date, and one only—but 
of profound significance to the author. It is the year 878, when the 
defeat of the Danes by Alfred finally overthrew paganism and assured 
the re-establishment of Christianity in England. Mr. Chesterton 
clearly regards this fact as supreme in English annals—to him it is 
the turning point in their race-career; their whole civilization pivots 
upon it. For it is characteristic of him (again, you see, paradox stares 
at us) that in an age which drifts in doubt, he should cling to faith. 

A book that grips the heart and conscience must come from an 
emotional experience that cut deep into the writer’s life. There is, 
there can be no exception to this rule. Religion gave Mr. Chesterton 
that experience. In his consideration of the English case, he presides 
as judge. But enter the Christian faith into the proceedings, and he 
willingly steps down from his judicial bench to act as advocate in 
his own court. 

RoBERT BROWNLOW LITTLETON 


THE MYSTERY OF THE HOLY TRINITY 


An element of mystery in Religion is axiomatic, since we, finite beings 
with a beginning and end, are seexing to discover the Infinite, Which, 
on this plane, we can only know in part. 

The ancients said that the insane ‘had seen the god, Pan’ (who, 
in his capacity of Nature god, comprehended everything, as the name 
implies), and by this sudden full revelation the victims’ finite intelli- 
gences had been cast down from the pedestal of reason. 
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We could not endure absolute knowledge of God in this life, nor 
yet in the next ; for the very best souls passing from hence to Paradise 
are sadly imperfect ; and what of the thousands passing on who even 
by human standards are debased? In Paradise there will be no 
ecstatic repose as so many of our hymns suggest; but an imparting 
of that fuller revelation which Jesus said He would have told His 
disciples, but that they could not bear it then, to assist us in the 
upward struggle to be fitted to pass on the Judgement Day into the 
Highest Heaven and the Full Glory of God. 

Yet desire to know more of Him here, itself postulating His exist- 
ence and our upreaching to Him, is inherent in human nature. ‘More 
and more Thyself display,’ says the hymn; yet we must not erro- 
neously regard ourselves as passive objects to whom God will reveal 
Himself without any effort on our part. He has given us talents 
and brains to use and multiply them. ‘Seek, and ye shall find ; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you.’ We must take the initiative, sure 
that, once started, God will meet us on the way. 

Therefore, He does not reveal to us material phenomena, sought 
by science, in the same way that progressively in the Bible He has 
Divinely revealed as much of Himself as is consistent with our mortal 
nature’s capacity; because the former being, like ourselves, finite, 
are attainable by and comprehensible to the efforts and intellect of 
Man; but the latter, being in the sphere of the Infinite, is attainable 
only by Divine revelation from above. 

It was the new Revelation of God through Jesus that led to the 
formulation of the greatest mystery of our Faith, the Doctrine of 
the Trinity in Unity. The Apostles, as Jews, believed in the One 
Only God, product of the pure monotheism attained by their race 
after a long religious evolution from original polytheism and the 
intermediate stage of henotheism, when they had worshipped One 
God, while admitting the existence of others, with the resultant 
levelling of the Deity to a Spirit among other spirits. 

But Jesus spoke of God as His Father, and also as the Holy Ghost, 
with Whom He was One; and at His Baptism in Jordan the Trinity 
was manifest; God Tangible in the Person of Jesus; God Audible 
in the Heavenly Voice, and God Visible in the Descending Dove. 
Whether this was seen and heard by all present, or only by John the 
Baptist and Jesus Himself, there is no doubt that, as in the case of 
His Wilderness Temptations, He told His disciples of His experience. 

Thus the new knowledge had to be reconciled with the old; a 
Trinity of Persons, yet One Only Godhead. This Trinity had been 
perceived by many ancient philosophers, Plato among them. But 
their Trinity was composed of the three Absolute Values: Goodness, 
Beauty and Truth. These three abstracts Jesus united in One Only 
Personal God. 

The Platonic philosophy exercised almost as much influence upon, 
as it received from, Christianity, which was, and is, not a philosophy 
seeking a religion, but a religion seeking a philosophy. The meeting 
and commingling of Hebraic monotheism at its apogee through the 
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Divine Revelation of Jesus Christ with the best of Hellenic philoso. 
phies was no mere coincidence. The Divinely fused Religion ang 
philosophy girdled, and is still girdling, the world with its life-giyi 
stream ; of whose waters, if one will drink, he shall never thirst, 

Three Persons in One God, here, in Space and Time God is, in 
the words of the Athanasian Creed, Incomprehensible; for now we 
only know in part; but when we shall have attained a supra-spatial, 
supra-temporal state, we shall know even as we are known. 

We experience the greatest mystification when we encounter 
realities in the realm of Nature; how much more must we then be 
mystified by God, the Ultimate Reality, in Whom we and all Creation 
move and have our being? 

One of the Old Testament words denoting God is ‘Elohim’, best 
described as a plural form of ‘Majesty’. This implies the Plurality 
of God ; but this Plurality is confined to a Trinity in the Sixth Chapter 
of Isaiah (First Morning Lesson on Trinity Sunday), where the Prophet, 
in his beatific vision sees the Cherubim and Seraphim bowing dow 
before God, and saying: ‘Holy, Holy, Holy,’ which Christians have 
always interpreted as a cry of adoration to Each of the Persons. 

In the first Chapter of Genesis we read: ‘And Gop said: Let 
Us make man in Our Image, after Our likeness . . . So Gop 
created man in His Own Image; male and female created Hz 
them.’ 

To Whom does ‘Us’ and ‘Our’ refer? Not to the Angels, who 
had no part, other than rejoicing, in the Creation, being themselves 
created spirits. ‘Us’ and ‘Our’ refer to Gop; and this Plurality, 
already seen to be limited to a Trinity, is here, as the Singular Pro- 
noun in the following verse explicity denotes, comprehended in 
Unity. 

Inanimate objects have but one attribute: Shape, or Form. Every 
animate creature in brute creation has two attributes: Form, or 
Body, and that which gives it life, Soul; and is therefore a duality 
in unity. 

But Man is raised above them by a yet higher attribute; that of 
Spirit, which, acting upon his Soul, brings it into realization of and 
communion with God, giving him alone of all animate creation, the 
power to pray and worship. 

Plato clearly presumes Man’s tripartite nature: Body (céua), 
Soul and Spirit (vot, (St. Paul’s zvedua) ). 

Therefore, by deliberate sin, we definitely fall from Grace by 
depriving our Highest Attribute (Spirit) of communion with God, 
thus reducing towards the level of brute creation’s duality in unity 
our trinity in unity wherein we were created ; and, since in the Image 
of God, ex hypothesi, He also is Trinity in Unity. 

Each of the Three Absolute Values, Goodness, Beauty and Truth, 
emanating from God, can be identified with a Person of the Trinity 
in Unity. 

For Jesus, the Divine Son, becoming Incarnate that He might 
dwell among us, teaching us how to live this temporal, bodily, life, 
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and like unto Whose Glorious Body we pray that our vile bodies 
may be ultimately fashioned, consummates ultimate Beauty. 
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The Holy Ghost, the Spirit of God working in and through the 


world, enables Man’s Spirit and Soul to aspire to the fullest love and 


knowledge of God possible on this existential plane, and to worship 


Him in Spirit and in Truth, which Ultimate Value is comprehended 
in the Person of the Holy Ghost. 


Thus elevated by the Spirit, the Soul seeks the highest realm of 


Goodness, proceeding from God the Father Himself. 


This may be contemplated thus: 


GOD, THE FATHER JESUS HOLY GHOST 
GOODNESS TRUTH 
SOUL BODY SPIRIT 


To many this may seem nothing but crude anthropomorphism as 
tised by the Jews in the earliest stages of their religious develop- 
ment, when they conceived God as the Mighty One, a Glorified 
Superman. For God is Spirit ; and it is the sempiternal mind of Man 
only that is in His Image. 

But both we and our language being finite, we can only inade- 
quately understand, and it can only inadequately express, the 
Infinite. 

We are spatially and temporally limited. Our very terms ‘up’ 
and ‘down’ are relative, and valueless were one out in the void, which 
none the less is comprehended in the term ‘space’. Space and Time 
are mere vehicles by which Man measures his surroundings and his 
duration therein ; and in this Space-Time plane the Absolute Values, 
emanating from God, are to a certain extent disintegrated, and thus 
expressed with an imperfectness that is itself only imperfectly per- 
ceived by us. 

And when we try to imagine that Timeless and Spaceless condition, 
where these Values become Absolute, we at once begin to clothe it 
in a framework of Time and Space, thus negativing our search before 
it is well begun. 

Yet it is in that Incomprehensible condition that lies Incompre- 
hensible Eternity, the only Absolute Reality; until we attain which 
we ourselves are far below ultimate Reality, which, therefore, we 
cannot enjoy here. Thus, in so far as ‘Personality’ expresses to us 
the highest form of Reality, we are not truly personal; though our 
Ultimate Personality, attainable only in Eternity, would seem, from 
the post-resurrection evidence of Jesus, capable of assuming at will 
a body identical in form, though not in attributes, to our present 
earthly body. 

Thus the inadequacy of applying the word ‘Personal’ (as under- 
stood by us) to God is plain; since in the degrees of personality, as 
of reality, we stand on one of the lowest rungs. 

But personality, being the highest existential form we know, is 
the very best we can use on this plane in connexion with the Deity ; 
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since we are far more likely to be right in applying that, rather thay 
an inferior, term to Him. 

All our confusion arises from trying to express Heavenly things 
in terms of earthly; the highest in terms of the lowest ; the spiritual 
in terms of the material. It is as impossible for us as it was for 
Lazarus returned from the dead, yet unable to explain what lay 
beyond the grave, because in returning he had reassumed his humap 
limitations. 

So, after all, we are led to adopt the simplicity that Jesus advised 
us. Let us trust in the God He has revealed to us; the God Who 
knows the very number of the hairs upon our heads; and Who g 
loved the world that He gave His Only Begotten Son to the end that 
all that believed in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life, 

But let us not relinquish our search for further knowledge of Him 
through the guidance of the Holy Spirit; in the sure certainty that, 
if all our searching be actuated by a pure love of God as taught by 
Christ, it must be profitable. For to understand Him and His Wonders 
more fully, is the more to love and stand in awe of Him; and to long 
for ultimate knowledge of and communion with Him in Eternity. 

Many deeply religious people view Eternal Life with some appre. 
hension as an endless succession of Time, which must at last verge 
upon unendurable boredom. 

This is due to the faulty eschatology imposed upon us by reason 
of our finite imagination. For, as the Psalmist realized, both Time 
and Duration, which Time measures, imply change; and the very 
heavens, partaking of their dual nature, are durational, but not 
eternal. For they shall wax old as doth a garment, and perish; and 
as a vesture they shall be changed. 

But God, beyond the confines of Space, Time and Duration, is 
changeless, and His years shall not fail. Hence, to be with Him is 
more than mere endless duration ; for we shall no longer be becoming ; 
we shall BE; and there will be no earlier or later, for all will be now. 

Let us then pray for a fuller knowledge and appreciation of God 
and His love by His children here below; that when they meet Him 
in the last Day face to Face, perfect Love may cast out all fear. 

NorMAN ADCOCK 


EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


ALL students of medieval Europe have been eagerly awaiting the 
publication of the second volume of Methuen’s History of Europe, 
from the able pen of Dr. Z. Brooke, and will be in no way disappointed 
as they read through these pages, packed as they are with information 
concerning three eventful centuries. This volume maintains the high 
standard already attained in this series, and is indeed a wise and 
impartial judgement of a very interesting and formative period of 
European history. 
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It is easy to misjudge these centuries (911 to 1198). There are some 
who will say, ‘What have these remote centuries to do with the 
twentieth century?’ But Dr. Brooke’s book suggests that there is 
a relationship. Out of confusion certain entities appear called France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, etc., and there will be henceforth a continual 
history of these countries until our day. There is the pressure of the 
German on the Slav, of which we have witnessed a distressing and 
tragic stage within these last few months. There is the quarrel 
between Germany and France for the possession of Lorraine which 
has repercussions even to this day. There is the conflict between the 
Christian and the Moslem in the East, which has achieved some 
partial solution in our own time by a transference of Greek population 
from Asia to Europe, and there is the pressure of the Christian on 
the Moor in Spain which led to the creation of a very Catholic Spain 
against which there has been an inevitable reaction in these latter 
days. Thus these centuries are not unrelated to the problems of 
to-day. 

fae look at the Medieval period as a golden age in the past. 
Some see in it nothing but a very dark age. Which of these views is 
correct? There is an element of truth in both conceptions, for the 
Middle Ages produce an extraordinary paradox. There is, for example, 
the Holy Roman Emperor, who is also a feudal chief. On the one 
hand the internationalism of Empire and Papacy, and on the other 
hand the petty struggles of some local feudal baron, or secularized 
Churchman. There are great saints like the Abbots of Cluny, and 
Bernard of Clairvaux, and great sinners like some of the Popes and 
many of the Princes. Spiritual teaching and fine ethical idealism is 
associated with gross materialism and coarse idolatry. After all we 
must judge every age by its best desires and ideals as well as by 
what it actually accomplished, and we must not confine our attention 
to episcopal registers and disciplinary courts, and the prohibitions of 
canon law. 

Let us see the picture as sketched by Dr. Brooke. There are, in the 
main, two classes in this feudal world, separated by what he calls 
‘the great gulf hardly bridged’—the noble and _ semi-noble 
owners, and the base-born peasants who feed their masters and are 
liable to be exploited by them at will. The former class spends its 
time in hunting or fighting. They have all the prestige and all the 
glory. Military strength is honoured and victory is to the strong 
man, strong in his castle and his coat of mail. War seems to be their 
only interest. On the other hand there are the people, exploited and 
oppressed, bound to the soil, subject to the will of the lord of the 
manor, and whose condition, in the judgement of Dr. Brooke, was 
wretched and miserable. They lived in small agricultural groups in 
@ kind of communism, with their strips of arable land to till, and they 
are protected to some extent by the customs of the manor, but they are 
exposed to all the evils of chronic war with pestilence and famine. 
It is no golden age for these people and the standard of life, though 
tending to rise, is still very low. 
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But this is not the whole story. Around monasteries and church 
and fortresses, and within the old Roman cities, and along waterways 
and roads, there are companies of people, engaged in some form of 
business or trade, or in pursuit of some profession. They begin to 
claim the rights of government and trade, feudal lords need their 
money, kings need their help against unruly barons, serfs fly to them 
for liberty. They are strong enough to form guilds and to protect 
themselves and their standard of life. Thus a middle class comes 
slowly into existence which is neither noble nor serf. This urbap 
development is particularly strong in Italy, where the tradition of 
Roman city life had never quite perished. 

Further, the King, in spite of the limitation of his power by powerful 
feudal barons, maintains and in some cases advances his position, 
Dr. Brooke gives an interesting account of the development of the 
French kingdom. He does not under-estimate as some have done 
the heroic qualities of the later Karolings, like Louis IV. and Lothair, 
who attempted to make headway against the overwhelming power of 
the feudal lords, but they have to make way for the Capetian line 
of kings which maintained its position for three centuries in a direct 
line. In spite of the disintegration of the royal domain, there rose at 
last strong kings who concentrated on their immediate task, beat 
feudal barons into subjection, called to their help the trading and 
professional classes in the cities, appealed to the sympathy of the 
peasantry, and at last produced the strong monarchy of the twelfth 
century. It is noticeable that through the period of greatest weak- 


ness the king reigning ‘by the grace of God’ and anointed by God, © 


was always something more than a feudal chief. 

Then there is the empire, which, though German, nevertheless did 
claim to be by the special anointing of God an international order, 
above all the nations, and the feudal lords. Great names appear, 
like the Othos, Henry III., Frederick Barbarossa, and Lothair III, 
Emperors who justified their position by wise and just government. 
And yet the Emperors in their intense interest in Italy and Rome 
allowed much of their real power in Germany to pass into the hands 
of powerful feudatories. 

To these non-feudal factors must be added the Christian Church, 
for the Middle Ages cannot be understood without taking note of the 
influence of the Christian Church. The Church represented in ideal, 
and to some extent in practice, the unseen world and claimed to witness 
to the law and purpose of God. Through its episcopal and sacramental 
system it offered Divine grace to sinners and opened the way to heaven 
to all believers. It became often secularized by contact with the 
feudal world and the bishop cannot always be distinguished clearly 
from the baron. Nevertheless, the Church sent forth its missionaries 
to convert the heathen, produced the international movement of the 
Cluny Monks and a succession of reforming movements in the 
monasteries. It stood for prayer, the common life, chastity, discipline 
and obedience. The principal chroniclers, to whom we owe the history 
of these times, were monks. Under the protection of the Church 
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there developed schools and universities. It strove to introduce peace 
by the truce of God, and by canon law sought to protect the peasant 
and the trader. Its leading scholars, like John of Salisbury, taught 
that the Divine Right of Kings carried with it divine duty, and an 
unjust king was a tyrant who could be deposed. The Church became 
centralized in the Papacy, and Dr. Brooke points out that when the 
Popes were under feudal influence their authority was challenged by 
provincial and national synods, and it was only when a series of great 
Popes maintained the highest traditions of the Papacy that their 
zuthority became confirmed in the Church. 

This leads us to the consideration of the great struggle which 
dominated these centuries between the Empire and the Papacy. 
Dr. Brooke has dealt with this subject with an unprejudiced, impartial 
mind. Both Emperor and Pope by the theory adopted represented 
God; the Emperor in the temporal sphere and the Pope in the eternal 

here. Together they represented an international anthority, above 
all the local and national conflicts and feuds. The ideal was a great 
one, but it failed as another great endeavour to express this ideal has 
failed in these days, because sectional and selfish interests prevailed 
over the international will. There were, of course, opportunities for 
friction. Where does the temporal sphere begin and where does the 
eternal sphere end? How are you going to distinguish between the 
work of the Emperor and the Pope, both claiming divine authority ? 
Gregory VII., a commanding figure of immense significance, claimed 
that the Pope representing the soul was higher than the Emperor 
representing the body. He claimed to stand in the place of Christ 
with the right to judge the Emperor, and to depose him if guilty of 
sin. He struck at the secularized Church by prohibiting simony and 
the married clergy, and took his stand for what he called righteousness. 
It was a great ideal and it failed. The Church lost touch with Jesus, 
who was hidden behind a mass of dogma, the visible institution and 
a host of mediators, for you cannot bring in the Kingdom of God by 
methods different from the methods of the Kingdom. And yet there 
is something we can learn from this great struggle. We must seek 
to unify all life’s relationships, economic, political and international, 
in Christ Jesus, and the law of Christ must be supreme everywhere. 
Where does Christ reveal himself? Surely in the true Church which 
is not just an organization, adopting the methods of the world, but 
a fellowship of those who in loyalty and love have responded to His 
great love and found there a bond of unity which some day will 
make the world one. The law of this new world will be Love, a 
— in fellowship, but love which is always just, honourable, true, 
loyal. 

Dovetas W. Lows 
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RICHARD BAXTER: THE MAN AND HIS WORK 


I 


RicHaRD BaxTER lived in the seventeenth century : in the tremendous 
seventeenth century, when men fought fiercely with words as well ag 
with swords. Born in 1615, he died in 1691; therefore he lived jp 
the reigns of five kings and through the Commonwealth. It was a 
time when religion mattered more than anything else. James the 
First was more than a pretender at religion, and James the Second 
was intensely, if narrowly religious. If Charles the First and Charles 
the Second gave no evidence of being religious men, religion played 
round about them as winds about ships at sea. It was a time when 
John Eliot, one of the least fanatical of men, could speak from his 
place in the House of Commons and say: ‘The Gospel is the Truth 
in which this Kingdom has been happy through a long and rare 
prosperity. This ground therefore let us lay for a foundation in ou 
building ; that that Truth, not with words, but with actions, we will 
maintain.’ 

It may help us in thinking of Baxter, to see some of those who 
played their parts when he was on the stage. In action there were 
Fairfax and Ireton, Hutchinson and Eliot, Pym and Hampden, and 
the all-controlling Cromwell. The mighty Milton stood in the wings, 
and at the opposite wing the real and thoroughly earnest Archbishop 
Laud. Francis Bacon was there, while in the shades there darted to 
and fro the judicious Hooker. Violent as the acts were on the stage, 
so that wandering John Evelyn was left in perpetual wonderment as 
to what would happen next; nevertheless among the actors were 
delicate Herrick, rare Ben Johnson, the graceful George Herbert and 
the gentle Isaac Walton. Nor can we miss seeing the rugged and 
open-eyed John Bunyan, and hearing witty John Donne, luscious 
Jeremy Taylor, and the deep-toned Sir Thomas Browne. To hold a 
place amongst these, and a place that continues as the generations 
pass, a man must needs have been of unusual moral stature or of 

ing mental gifts: Richard Baxter was both. 

A little flattery goes a long way with some who are great. When 
Richerd Baxter could not be beaten in argument, or persuaded to 
yield ; he might be bought. The offer of some place of influence and 
power is commonly used to take away the lion’s roar. But Baxter 
did not know that he was roaring, and was entirely untouched by 
the offer of a Bishopric to keep him quiet. His was an incorruptible 
soul. We cannot discover any time in Baxter’s life when Richard was 
thinking of Baxter’s career. ‘I was more and more pleased with a 
solitary life; though in the way of self-denial I should submit to a 
most public life for the service of God when He requireth it, and would 


not be unprofitable that I may be private; yet I must confess that | 


it is more pleasing to myself to be retired from the world and to 
have very little to do with men; to commune with God, and con- 
science, and good works.’ 
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Baxter had so many things to say which high-placed men do not 
want to hear, that it is refreshing to hear him say them. He answered 
the high-pitched vulgarity of Judge Jeffreys which ended: ‘Come, 
what do you say for yourself, you old knave? Come, speak up.’ 
Richard spoke up: ‘Your lordship need not fear, for I’ll not hurt 
you. But these things will surely be understood one day; what fools 
one sort of Protestants are to persecute the other. I am not con- 
cerned to answer such stuff, but I am ready to produce my writings 
for the confutation of all this, and my life and conversation are 
known to many in this nation.’ Baxter’s moral courage was always 
on the finest edge. He writes: ‘At this time the Lord Broghill and 
the Earl of Warwick brought me to preach before Cromwell the 
Protector. I knew not which way to provoke him better to his duty 
than by preaching on 1 Cor. i. 10. But the plainness and the near- 
ness, I heard, was displeasing to him and his courtiers; but they put 
up with it.’ 

~~ will have read Laurence Housmans T'rimblerigg, where the 
Reverend Jonathan Trimblerigg, entirely satisfied with himself, 
unconsciously grows a halo around his head. Mr. Housman’s clever 
but biting satire implies the splendour and power of real goodness. 
This ‘splendour and power’ Richard Baxter had in a marked degree. 
His disease-filled body was a temple of the Holy Ghost. Men felt 
his power ; it gave him ascendency over both friend and foe. It made 
him as guileless as a child when men were expecting him to be clever. 
This spiritual power was manifest all through his Kidderminster 
ministry. It was equally as marked in his wide range of fellowship 
with his fellow-ministers. It was this ‘splendour and power’ of good- 
ness that made him tolerable when he tried to argue rough soldiers, 
and shrewd politicians, and narrow ecclesiastics to his will. The 
power of that shining life is the life of his two best known books: 
The Reformed Pastor, and The Saint’s Everlasting Rest. 

The mind of Richard Baxter was an extraordinarily ready mind. 
It had not the weight of the mind of Milton, nor the unearthly ques- 
tioning of Sir Thomas Browne; nor had it any kinship with the 
immediately practical mind of Cromwell. Baxter’s mind was cease- 
lessly furnishing itself with answers to his own questions, so that 
he was ready at all times to answer other men’s questions. To ask 
Baxter for a reason for the faith that was in him was to invite an 
answer in three volumes. In the midst of a heated discussion, when 
Cromwell had evidently lost his temper, Baxter quietly told Cromwell 
that he would ‘write down’ what he had to say if Cromwell would 
read it. Baxter was ready to present the Savoy Conference with a 
new Communion Service by the next morning; and if they would 
give him a little longer, he would do them a brand new Prayer Book. 

Baxter was so full of reasons in his own defence that he could not 
help himself overflowing, often to the annoyance of his friends as well 
as to the confusion of his enemies. Like all who think intensely and 
argue incessantly, he could not understand how men could differ 
from him, and it was difficult for him to widen the bounds of tolera- 
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tion where mental order and discipline were concerned. ‘My ming 
abhorreth confusion,’ said Baxter. 

Richard Baxter’s bodily weakness was with him throughout the 
whole of his seventy-six years, but the fine quality of his mind never 
failed. The buoyancy that usually flows from vigorous health wag 
not his. He seems to have had all the ailments that one body could 
have: ‘acrimonious blood, excoriated finger nails, rheumatic head, 
flatulent stomach, extreme chilliness, bleedings of the nose, latent 
stones in the reins.’ In work, however, he found a capital doctor, 
Death, the ‘inexorable leveller’, always stood by, so that he must 
get on with his work to get it done; and in the doing of it the body 
was mastered by the spirit, and he did the work of ten men. His 
physical weakness, with the expectation of early death, caused him 
to do his work with insistent urgency : ‘It made me study and preach 
things necessary, and a little stirred up my sluggish heart to speak 
to sinners with some compassion as a dying man to dying men,’ 

Mr. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, in his ‘Introductory Essay’ to The Aut- 
biography, speaks of Baxter’s ‘enduring undatedness, the timeless 
element which will survive all our fleeting modernity’; and further 
he says: ‘In him we seem to have all the contradictions joined. He 
is a catholic Puritan as Savonarola was a puritan Catholic; a parlia- 
mentary Royalist who took Cromwell for an ambitious usurper and 
thought that Hooker and other defenders of monarchy conceded too 
much to democracy; a nonconformist Episcopalian who would fain, 
had conscience permitted, have conformed; an intellectualist, but 


one who, as Calamy says, “talked in the pulpit with great freedom 
of another world, like one who had been there and was coming back 
as a sort of express from thence to make a report concerning it”, 


II 


Leaving Richard Baxter’s voluminous discussion upon ethics and 
theology, which each need separate consideration, we turn now to 
consider Baxter’s work. 

Richard Baxter was a puritan, in the sense that he believed in 
private judgement in matters of religion, in individual responsibility, 
and in the absolute necessity for individual righteousness. Baxter's 
Kidderminster ministry gave him scope for the work of his puritan 
soul; here he did the work he loved best—he cared for souls. At 
Kidderminster, Baxter laboured for the conversion, and for the all- 
round uplift of all who came under his care. He had the soul of 
Quaker, although to have told him so would have made his hair 
stand on end. Nevertheless the fire that burned in Baxter’s heart 
was the same that burned in the heart of Fox; but whereas Fox was 
all fiery soul, Baxter’s fiery soul was controlled by a very cool head. 

Baxter loved the Church. He was deeply impressed by the idea 
of continuity in the Church, and did not like to feel that he was cut 
off from the main stream of Church life. He was very impatient with 
his Ana-Baptist brethren, who could not see the need for the Church 
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and Church government as he saw it. He did not like Presbyterianism ; 
‘odious name’, he said. He saw the likelihood of Presbyterianism 
becoming another Infallible, and he hated Infallibilities; not seeing 
that he had one of his own to offer. Baxter tried to do what we have 
not yet succeeded to do: he tried to pour the puritan spirit into one 
mould. He had cast off the Roman Church, but he could not cast 
off the English Church; he ardently believed in it. He believed in 
it as he believed in the Monarchy ; and yet he was to become a great 
non-conformist, and his life work was to stand with the Parliament 


tor, 
ust J) against the King. 
ody Baxter wanted a Primitive Episcopacy, with a bishop in every 


parish, organized on Presbyterian lines. His chief reason against 
diocesan episcopacy was that no one should be responsible for the 
discipline of more than one parish and the serving of one congrega- 
tion. Discipline was to be the beginning and end of his system of 
Church government. He did not see that the laity might be more 


uo. ( priest-ridden than ever with a bishop in every parish; nor did he 
egg see how contrary it was to the English character. 

her Charles and Laud were forcing the situation for the divine right 
He | of kings, and the supremacy of the Church of England in religion ; 
ia- (§ they would have created another Infallible Church. England, how- 
nd [ ever, had got rid of the Roman Church and was not in the mind for 


another Infallible—Laudian, Presbyterian, or Baxterian. The un- 
thinking mass of the people still loved the forms of the Roman 
worship; and while they were content that Rome should lose her 
power, they were also content that she should continue her perform- 
ances. The attempts from the time of Edward the Sixth to Elizabeth 
by Acts of Conformity to make all the people obey one system of 
Church government and one form of Church worship, had failed. 
The immediate experience of God, which is the contribution of both 
the Old Testament and the New, and which comes through history 
always clearly to be traced; which kept an anti-sacerdotal witness 
through the Waldenses, the Brotherhood Groups, the Friends of 
God, and the Ana-Baptists on the continent ; and in England through 
Wycliff and the Lollards; culminated in the seventeenth century in 
a riot of private judgement, and at the same time in an outburst of 
a great religious temper that fought for and won the rights of religious 
and civil freedom. 

Baron Von Hiigel begins one of his lectures by saying that ‘Protest- 
antism as such has always been fissiparous: a spirit or principle or 
doctrine prolific, among other things, of divisions from so many 
individual minds’. There is a sense in which not only Protestantism, 
but Christianity itself is fissiparous. The right appreciation of Christian 
truth will break up every attempt to impose a single system upon 
the life of the soul, and its final grandeur is that it makes the indivi- 
dual mind independent : it sets men free. The Roman Church achieved 
its world ambition only to find itself incapable of satisfying the inner, 
spiritual life; and saved its own life by becoming ‘fissiparous’. The 
acute Machiavelli, in his discourse on Livy, says: ‘all religions must 
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be again and again rejuvenated by a return to their original principe, 
Christianity would have become entirely extinct had not St. Francis 
and St. Dominic renewed its life and kindled it afresh in the heart 
of men by their imitation of Jesus Christ. They saved religion, by 
they destroyed the Church.’ 


Richard xter, with the soul of a Quaker, had the mind of a ¥.. 
ecclesiastic ; and he badly wanted a system that would fit all. Baxte rect 
never found ecclesiastical rest, nor can anyone else with such living. Jong 
ness of soul as Baxter possessed. Ecclesiastical rest can only com vigo 
to those who are certain that they have found the last word in Church ff and 
government, or to those who sleep; and Baxter was ever wide awake, wer 
and certainly knew no perfection in the matter of Church goven. My 
ment. Baxter kept his puritanism, and so manifested the power of fury 
his puritan soul that it abides with us to-day; but he failed to create J ino 
@ form of Church government, or a form of worship that was accept. 9B | ¢ 
able to all. Baxter the disciplinarian, who fought side by side with X 
his ‘fissiparian’ brethren of the spirit, was a non-conformist because [} ynd 
he would not consent to have imposed upon himself another's form §} hen 
of government and worship. Whether he would have refused to & reli 
impose upon others the system he believed in is not known. sion 

Baxter was a mystic with a too fond use of reason. He was y & wit 
religious, and sorely desired to conform to the Church all his days; 9 are 
but his intelligence would not let him do so. He was an intellectualist 
with his soul bathed in heaven. No one fought more valiantly for 
the light that was in him, though it was sometimes darkness. After the 
Savoy Conference, in which Baxter was the champion against the 
Bishops, there followed bitter humiliation and suffering, in which 
Baxter was always the great-souled Christian. In 1662, the operation 
of the ‘Act of Uniformity’ shut the door of the Church of England § Ta 
against all who would not accept its doctrine, its liturgy, and ite pre 
worship; and from that day Puritanism became Nonconformity. 9) has 
With a vision wider than of any party, Richard Baxter yet found ff} So 
it difficult to accept those who had no place in any settled scheme. fF the 
He was finely catholic in his sympathies, and at times he saw in § en 
distant vision a Church as wide as Christianity. He failed, however, alt 
because no human hands can fashion the one complete wine-skin err 
that can hold the exceeding rich and abundant wine that flows from § in 
the heavenly vineyard. tee 

Baxter was a great minister of the Gospel. His Kidderminster § Hi 
ministry lifted up a standard of faithful pastoral labours that has | to 
not been excelled. He possessed a fine prudence in practical matters, [im 
combined with a burning zeal that never burned low. Kidderminster int 
was his parish, and within the bounds of his own town every concer lat 
of his people was his own. mi 

Baxter was a great brother-minister in the Gospel. He formed an | in’ 
association of ministers in his own neighbourhood, for the discussion ve 
of religious questions and for the promoting of mutual understanding W 


and goodwill. His books are burdened with anxiety for the fulfilling 
of the ministry. ‘Do not think that all your work is in the pulpit. 
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I confess that it is great; but alas! it is but a small part of your 
task. You are shepherds, and you must know every sheep, and what 
is their disease, and mark their strayings, and help to cure them, 
and fetch them home.’ 

Lest those who are young in the ministry should think that all 
the advantage is with the ‘splendid young days’, it might be a cor- 
rection to read a few of Baxter’s words on advantages in being no 
longer young. He says of himself when he was young: ‘I was more 
vigorous, my style was extempore and lax; but by a moving voice 
and utterance, my preaching had more effect. But I was raw, there 
were passages that would not bear the trial of accurate judgement. 
My understanding then was quicker ; since then it has become better 
furnished. Then I had the faculty of knowing, but I did not actually 
know. When I peruse the writing which I wrote in my younger days, 
I can find the footsteps of my unfurnished mind.’ 

Mr. Lloyd Thomas writes: ‘Too many sided in vision for complete 
understanding by most of his contemporaries ; too judiciously compre- 
hensive in his catholic sympathies to be appreciated by the narrow 
religious partisans of his day ; the writer may be indulged the expres- 
sion of his own judgement that he is the most vital and significant 
witness of his age to ours, and that he has not yet, though there 
are many signs of awaking interest, come into his own.’ 

W. H. Haven 


SOREN KIERKEGAARD 


THE interest aroused by the teaching of Karl Barth has brought into 
prominence another writer, whose work, especially for English readers, 
has been buried for nearly a century in a little-known language. 
Soren Kierkegaard, who was born at Copenhagen in 1813 and died 
there, an old man at forty-three, in 1855, has exercised great influ- 
ence over other writers. Ibsen got the idea for his Brand from him, 
although those who say that Kierkegaard is Brand are greatly in 
error. Barth has acknowledged his indebtedness to him. Unamuno, 
in The Tragic Sense of Life, manifests the Catholic reaction to his 
teaching. Through these writers he has indirectly influenced others. 
His latest and most industrious biographer in an earlier work refers 
to him as ‘that tremendous Dane . . . who failed to make any 
impression upon his own century and has become the predominant 
intellectual factor in ours’.! Kierkegaard’s writings have been trans- 
lated into German, although some of these translations are by no 
means literal. The influence of Unamuno has led to some translations 
into Spanish for South American countries. English translations are 
very few, but there are signs of this neglect being remedied. Dr. 
Walter Lowrie’s biography? brings welcome news of English trans- 


1 Walter Lowrie: Our Concern with the Theology of Crisis, p. 11. 
* Kierkegaard. (Oxford University Press. 1938.) 
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lations either completed or being undertaken in America and this 
country. For the most part what Kierkegaard feared has come ty 
pass. He has fallen into the hands of the Professors. In a work already 
available he states his own case: ‘When an original thinker addresge 
his words to men, having by his very originality the greater affinity 
with the eternal and the less with time’s moment, he is so much the 
less often understood or heeded. When, however, a voluble disciple 
proceeds to help the original thinker to be—misunderstood!—, 
meets with success, and immediately many understand. The thinker 
while he lives, has become somewhat superfluous ; the disciple become 
a man of action of outstanding achievement in time.’! It is not 
insinuated that other writers, inspired by Kierkegaard, have not done 
good work of their own. He, however, has his own message and it 
is well that this generation should have access to this. 

Kierkegaard was the youngest son of a wealthy hosier of Copen- 
hagen. His father was fifty-six years of age when Sdren was bon, 
Between them there were strong links of affectionate understanding 
This was not without its discipline. Séren was weak physically. An 
accident at play permanently injured his spine. His home was gloomy. 
His father’s tenderness was interspersed with periods of gloom that 
encouraged a deep melancholy. He felt an anxious dread that over. 
shadowed his youth and early manhood. The secret of this alternating 
gladness and gloom was made known at a later period. In early life 
the father had undergone many hardships. He knew the pressure of 
poverty and the pain of being cold and hungry. Overwhelmed by 
his misery, one day while tending sheep in Jutland, he had stood on 
a hillock and cursed God. This act, with other incidents in his after 
career, he was not able to forget even when an old man. He wasa 
truly religious man, and his love for Séren triumphed in the end. 
Before his death he had evidently confessed that which came between 
him and his son, and there was a return to unclouded understanding 
and pure joy. 

The years of shadow had been a grievous experience. Soren, after 
a brilliant career at school, had entered the University as a student 
in theology. He was living away from home. The work for his degree 
was neglected. He had thrown himself heedlessly into the diversions 
and follies of city life. With a rich father, who loved him, notwith- 
standing the gulf between them, he was able to indulge his luxurious 
tastes. His was the sin of prodigality. Reckless and indifferent to 
his better self he may have been,-but he was not depraved. The 
largest item of expense during these years was for books. After his 
father’s death, because this was his wish, he passed the theological 
examination. But he did not seek a career in the Church, although 
this was possible, and probably the work for which he was pr- 
eminently fitted. 

His first book was published soon after his father’s death. This 
was followed three years later by his dissertation on The Concept of 


1§. Kierkegaard: Purify Your Hearts. Tr. by A. S. Aldworth and W. S. Ferrie, 
p. 110. (Daniel. 1937). 
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Irony, accepted for his Master’s degree. During the next eight years 
he produced a constant succession of books, many published under 
udonyms, although it was no secret that Kierkegaard was their 
author. Some of these were in the form of sermons ; some were actually 
delivered as such. The last four years were devoted to what he 
ed as his greatest task, his attack upon the Danish State 
Church. For this purpose he forsook literature for journalism. He 
died at his task. He had already withdrawn from the bank the last 
ion of the considerable fortune inherited from his father. This 
was barely sufficient to provide his funeral expenses. 

It would not be necessary to mention again the ten years of idleness 
had it not been suggested that his conduct during this period was 
the primary reason for breaking his engagement to Regina Olsen, an 
event that was probably the greatest crisis in his career. ‘The path 
of perdition’, to use his own phrase, trodden by him was sought as 
an antidote to the sense of dread and melancholy that had fastened 
upon him in contact with his father at home. In reviewing these 
years his acute examination of not only his actions but also their 
motives can discover no grounds for serious charges, while he declares 
definitely that God would not regard his folly as being beyond remedy. 

He met Regina when she was a girl of fourteen, and was at once 
attracted to her. About three years later they were engaged. This 
was two years after his father’s death. It was a true love match. 
But immediately after the engagement Kierkegaard was convinced 
that he had made a mistake. Regina and her father, however, were 
reluctant to release him. Finally he had to pose as a deceiver and 
hypocrite in order to break the engagement. Regina was afterwards 
happily married. Kierkegaard’s reasons for regarding himself as 
unsuitable for marriage are known only to himself. Renunciation was 
a tremendous discipline, but in all probability he had acted wisely. 
He regarded himself as belonging to a family with a curse upon it, 
while his melancholy unfitted him for the amenities of family life. 
His Journals record his lasting esteem for Regina and his will to 
make her name renowned in such manner as Dante had designed to 
make the name of Beatrice immortal. To the end he put her on a 
level with his father: ‘I owe everything that I am to the wisdom of 
an old man and the simplicity of a young girl.’ 

Meanwhile Kierkegaard was finding his way from conventional 
religion into the secret of a definitely Christian experience. His pil- 
grimage was by way of aesthetics and speculative philosophy, but he 
arrived. In one of his later books he declares that he had never 
broken with Christianity, but his childhood experiences had made 
him unhappy and had induced many doubts. During his student 
days, however, he registers his need of finding something firm to 
which he can cling: ‘What I especially need is to become clear about 
myself, what I ought to do—not what I ought to know, except so 
far as knowledge must go before doing. The thing is to understand 
my destiny, to perceive just what the Deity would have me do. The 
first requisite is to find a truth which is truth for me, to find the idea 
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for which I am willing to live or die.’! Very soon after this he had 
come to the conclusion that ‘philosophy and Christianity cannot 
however, be united’. The balance of choice then inclined towards 
philosophy. Like every ‘radical cure’, that of Christianity was post. 
poned as long as possible. 

The reconciliation with his father, however, carried with it a retum 
to Christian faith. This was followed ten years later by another cop. 
version, the effect of which was to free him from his melancholy, | 
also removed the inhibition that had led him to utter his m 
for the most part through the medium of imagined characters and 
prepared him to face joyfully the martyrdom that was to close his 
career so tragically and so fittingly. Of the earlier experience he 
writes: ‘There is an indescribable joy which glows through us unac. 
countably as the Apostle’s outburst is unexpected: “Rejoice, and 
again I say, Rejoice.’”’—Not a joy over this or that, but full jubilation, 
“with hearts and souls and voices”: “I rejoice over my joy, of, in, 
by, at, on, through, with my joy”—a heavenly refrain, which cuts 
short as it were our ordinary song; a joy which cools and refreshes 
like a breeze, a gust of the trade-wind which blows from the Grove 
of Mamre to the eternal mansions.’ ? After the later experience there 
is a new note: ‘My whole nature is changed. My closeness and 
reservedness are broken—I must speak.’ This was not easy after s0 
long a period of reserve. He felt less the constraint to confess his 
sins than to confess his faith. One book written for this purpose was 
produced under a pseudonym; another, written under his own name 
—an attempt to show the unity of his work as an author—was re- 
served for publication after his death. 

It is not an easy task to tell with the requisite brevity the story 
of Kierkegaard’s attack on the Danish State Church. He regarded 
this as his most important mission—a task designed by God. It had 
been meditated for a long time, but there had been much hesitation 
and shrinking in face of the misunderstanding and opposition he 
would meet. At one time he thought of seekir g a country «harge as 
a clergyman. This thought was thrust aside when a campaign of 
obloquy was launched against him by a satirical newspaper. His 
physical disability lent itself to lamroons, and for a long period he 
was the object of jests and sport. It became difficult for him to appear 
in the street without molestation. This idea of a country parish 
returned when he was on the edge of his attack. He wrestled with 
the thought that it would be well to take his stand with those who 
were to be assailed—to take his punishment with these. But his 
financial position was so precarious that this course would have 
laid him open to the charge of seeking such a position for the sake 
of a livelihood. It was put aside. 

He was ready for the attack. Yet he waited until the way was 
clear. The Bishop, who had been his father’s friend and who was 
much esteemed by Kierkegaard himself, died. There was, however, 


iw. ie: Ki . 170. 
Kierkegaard, p. 170. 
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a professor who expected to succeed as Bishop to be considered. It 
was not against any man that the attack was to be launched, but 
inst the system these officials represented. His concern was the 
t gulf between the State Church and the Church of the New 
Testament: that the pastors of Denmark were mere hirelings whose 
first care was security and position. He also challenged the prevailing 
idea that Christendom represented Christianity ; the theory that being 
born in Denmark was the same thing as being born a Christian was 
vehemently repudiated. Christendom, he asserted, was a conspiracy 
against the Christianity of the New Testament. And he held that 
not only was there an inward change needed but an outward—the 
sweeping away of the whole establishment. 
When he was convinced that the time had come, hesitation had 
ne—‘there is no trace of indecision, no weighing of alternatives, 
no hint even that any decision had to be made’. It was a frontal 
attack. He used for his purpose a series of articles that made a great 
appeal to the general public. There is hard-hitting, and some extrava- 
gances of statement. When a man has come to the knowledge that 
all else is little worth apart from perfect sincerity towards God, and 
that such enlightened sincerity is within the reach of all, what else 
can there be than hard-hitting and its accompanying extravagance? 
If it be said that Kierkegaard had chosen the easier part of criticism, 
when there was needed the harder task of education—apart from the 
fact that his attempts at training in Christianity had been generally 
ignored; there confronts us what was concern for him—the fact of 
a Church fully equipped for presenting Christianity and the task not 
performed. His aim was to present Christianity to those whose life’s 
work was supposed to be given up to this. The impatience of 
Kierkegaard does stand in contrast with the patience of God. But 
to impose upon that patience is certainly crucifying Christ afresh. 
After every imaginable reason for being content has been canvassed 
—that is every possible objection to the course taken by Kierkegaard 
—there is still a problem to be faced. Really there is an answer to 
give to God, and where can this be discovered? Here we encounter 
Kierkegaard’s doctrine of the individual. We cannot hide behind 
each other. In this matter we may stand upon his shoulders and see 
even more clearly than he what is the matter. Christianity is not 
organized convention or convenience ; it is a challenge and a Gospel. 
It is not possible to be a Christian and not to be a disciple of Christ. 
Kierkegaard is a Protestant, but he can see the good points in 
Catholicism. He is a Protestant, but he can see the defects of Protes- 
tantism. And he does not hesitate to admire those characteristics of 
Catholicism that are worthy of emulation. The wonder is that a man 
80 handicapped by physical illness and the mocking attitude of his 
contemporaries, who did not discern that a genius was in their midst, 
should have kept so sure a hold of essential truth and of himself even 
when executing a task that was martyrdom. Possibly the remedy lies 
deeper than he saw. It may be necessary before Christianity shows 
itself in the world as a serious rule of life in all respects that the Church 
16 
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should be really one—a united enterprise for capturing humanity fo 
the city of God. 

The state of religion must have been at a low ebb in Denmark, ang 
Kierkegaard charged the State Church as being the cause of this 
falling away. It was certainly necessary that the leaders of the Church 
should be reminded of Christianity—reminded that there was a book 
called the New Testament, that the truth was of dimensions fa 
beyond what he had put before them, and that to this truth they 
were pledged. He writes: ‘Let us try a thought-experiment. If one 
could establish the fact that Christ had never existed, nor the Apostles 
either, that the whole thing was a poetical invention—in case nothi 
was done on the part of the State or the congregations, no hint that 
they would suppress the livings, I should like to see how many parsons 
would resign their posts.’ ‘It is quite true that I am acquainted with 
several men who are in the highest degree respectable, capable, remark- 
ably capable clergymen, but I venture to assert that in the whole 
realm there is not one who regarded as a “witness for the truth” 
would not be comical.’ ! 

The leader of the attack was dead before his task was completed. 
His countrymen willingly forgot one who was a gadfly to them. If 
ever a man was a living sacrifice it was Kierkegaard. He burned s0 
intensely in his quest for truth that his early death could not frus- 
trate the effects of being offered up as a martyr. He was a torch that 
illuminated others and that has more light to give to seekers after 
knowledge, understanding, and wisdom. What the influence of the 
access to Kierkegaard’s writings among English-speaking peoples 
will be, what re-moulding of intellectual and religious ideas will follow, 
is difficult to say. It may well be that he will be hailed by the title 
he would never have chosen for himself—a prophet. Dr. Lowrie 
declares that he supplies what this age needs even if this is not what 
the age wants. He regarded himself as a sacrifice. The newspaper 
editor who started the campaign of derision against him, in an appre- 
ciative notice of his death, wrote: ‘It was time for him to die, since 
popularity was the last thing he could endure.’ This was true. And 
‘where there are no graves there is no resurrection’. 

The aim of Kierkegaard is to present Christianity. Such a presen- 
tation as that in his discourse on ‘Purify Your Hearts’ is a bracing 
exposition of what individualism implies and of the absolute 
dualism between faith and knowledge; and also of the undivided 
will that accepts and transforms suffering. Christianity involves a 
paradox, for time has been invaded by the eternal. ‘The paradox 
of faith is this, that the individual is higher than the universal, 
that the individual determines his relation to the universal by his 
relation to the absolute, not his relation to the absolute by his 
relation to the universal.’ He stands always for the acceptance 
of the loftiest and most exacting ideals of Christianity. With wit, 
irony, sarcasm, and these dominated by serene earnestness and 
relieved by flashes of humour he is always groping after eternity. 

1W. Lowrie: Kierkegaard, pp. 570, 572. 
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In his own phrase, ‘the sense of the infinite creates a desire for the 
rnal’. 

Of the man himself Dr. Lowrie writes: ‘If you can explain to me 
Hamlet, I shall be able to understand Séren Kierkegaard.’ But he 
has left us a portrait of himself. By a fiction he makes his poet the 
artist, yet it is an authentic sketch of a man who ‘suffered for an 
ideal’, a man who, ‘a genius in a provincial market-town’, was des- 
pised and rejected by his contemporaries because he made these feel 
that God was more than the affairs of the market. He served Chris- 
tianity by exhibiting what it is to be a Christian, by purity of heart 
‘to will only one thing’ without compromise. ‘The dialectical struc- 
ture which he brought to completion, the single parts of which were 
works in themselves, he could not ascribe to any man, and still less 
would he ascribe it to himself; if he could have ascribed it to any- 
one, it would have been Governance, to whom in fact, day by day, 

after year, it was ascribed by the author, who historically died 
of a mortal illness, but poetically died of longing for eternity so as 
to have nothing else to do uninterruptedly but give thanks to God.’ ? 

J. C. MANTRIPP 


RECENT LITERATURE ON MUSIC 


Ir is strange how some of the most valuable books on music in the 
English language have come into existence piecemeal or by accident. 
A book that is still very readable and useful to the beginner in musical 
history is Sir George Grove’s Beethoven and His Nine Symphonies. 
Its foundations were the programme notes that Grove wrote for the 
concerts of August Manns at the Crystal Palace. Of greater critical 
acumen are Sir Donald Tovey’s Essays in Musical Analysis, but 
these, too, were first written as programme notes, this time for the 
Reid concerts at Edinburgh. 

A third example has just come to hand: Mr. Eric Blom’s Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Sonatas Discussed (Dent, 10s. 6d. net). Its material, in a 
slightly different form, consists of analytical essays intended to ac- 
company the records of the Beethoven Sonata Society. Each of the 
sonatas is discussed separately, and there are also a prelude, a 
postlude, and ten interludes on general topics such as ‘Beethoven’s 
Keyboard Manner’, ‘On The Playing of Beethoven’, and ‘Lurid 
Light on Beethoven’. The last-named deals with Dr. Arnold Schering’s 
extraordinary attempt to find programmic bases for Beethoven’s 
works in Shakespeare and other poets. ‘As was to be expected,’ 
writes Mr. Blom, Dr. Schering ‘makes what he can of Beethoven’s 
well-known reply to Schindler, who had asked him for a clue to the 
Sonatas in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2, and F minor, Op. 57 (the Appas- 
sionata). “Read Shakespeare’s J'empest,” said the composer. But 
unfortunately even here Dr. Schering lays himself open to a grave 
objection, for although he does assign The Tempest as a programme 

1W. Lowrie: Kierkegaard, pp. 444, 445. 
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to the D minor Sonata, his key to the Appassionata is not that play 
but Macbeth. Schindler’s evidence has thus been so warped by counge| 
for the defence as to become practically valueless.’ Mr. Blom 

on to point out that in or after 1822 the actor Heinrich Anschiit, 
asked Beethoven whether he would consider illustrating Mache, 
musically. Beethoven’s reply was to the effect that he had already 
thought about it. The Appassionata Sonata dates from 1807, Mp 
Blom therefore suggests that if Beethoven had had Macbeth in ming 
in writing that work, he would have told Anschiitz, not that he had 
already thought about it, but that he had already done it. The fiye 
pages on Dr. Schering’s methods of justifying his contentions make 
piquant reading. Critics have often charged Dr. Dover Wilson with 
making his writings on the original ‘copy’ for Shakespeare’s plays 
too much like a detective story; but Dr. Dover Wilson is never g 
fantastic and capricious as Dr. Schering. 

Mr. Blom, while recognizing the tremendous originality of 
Beethoven’s genius, nevertheless points out his debt to predecessor 
like Clementi and Dussek. I have always been puzzled when I have 
heard people speak of Beethoven’s First Symphony as Mozartian in 
texture and character, and I was therefore glad to read the following: 
‘A much more powerful influence was that of Haydn, whose piano 
sonatas seem often linked up in a direct line with Beethoven’s earliest 
works in that form. Occasionally, indeed, they throw out hints of 
the mature Beethoven, almost as though the influence had worked 
by some mysterious backward process that disregarded time. The 
finale of a Sonata in D major written by Haydn in London (where 
the best and most expressive pianos were made at that time), is 
extraordinarily Beethovenian with its explosive accents and its 
premonitions.’ ‘Until all too recently it was a commonplace estimate 
among musicians that Mozart was a kind of infant Beethoven... . 
The plain truth is that Beethoven could never have been a grown-up 
Mozart, but only a second-hand Mozart, and fortunately for music 
he had far too much of a mind of his own to consent to hold such 
position, even if he had been temperamentally in greater sympathy 
with his immediate predecessor than he was.’ 

One of the signs whereby we may deduce that there is a greater 
interest in music in England to-day than there was formerly is the 
growing practice of publishers, when they launch a cheap series of 
books, to include one dealing with music. Messrs. Dent, for instance, 
have recently inaugurated a series entitled ‘The Aldine Library’. 
Among the first volumes are Mr. Gordon Craig’s Henry Irving, Mr. 
Ralph Straus’s A Portrait of Dickens, and Lord Snell’s Men, Movements 
and Myself. There is also Hans Mersmann’s selection from the Letters 
of Mozart, translated by M. M. Bozman (4s. 6d. net). 

It is, of course, unfair to expect a composer of music to be the 
equal as a letter-writer of Lamb, Keats, Byron or FitzGerald. Some 
of Mozart’s letters, indeed, are of a very trivial character, often even 
babyish in tone. This is especially noticeable in the letters to his wife. 
But in all of them his personality lives for us across the years. It is 
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g personality that often seems entirely different to that which found 
an outlet in his music. In the letters to Michael Puchberg, begging 
for loans, Mozart strikes a Micawberish note. 

One or two letters from his father are included. Leopold Mozart 
has more than once been accused of adopting too admonitory a tone 
to his famous son, but the letters of both give grounds for that attitude. 
Whether Leopold Mozart was at fault in the way in which he brought 
up his son is another matter. As is usually the case, in dissecting 
Mozart’s personality it is difficult to distinguish between the effects 
of environment and his innate character. 

Miss Lilias Mackinnon is well known as a teacher of memory- 
training by means of correspondence lessons. Now she has published 
the fruit of her study of the working of the memorizing faculty in 
a small book: Music By Heart (Oxford University Press, 5s. net). In 
the short space at my disposal it is impossible to discuss adequately 
the tenor of her teaching, and one would have to be more versed in 


7 psychology than is the present writer. But the many years during 


which Miss Mackinnon has conducted her correspondence courses 
would suggest that her method is practicable and to be commended. 

She points out that the practice of playing from memory is a 
comparatively recent one. There are people still alive who can 
remember Madame Schumann playing from the copy, and Miss 
Mackinnon relates that Madame Schumann was reduced to tears 
when she had to fall in with the increasing practice. Curiously enough, 
the day that I wrote this article there appeared a concert notice in 
the Daily Telegraph in which Mr. Richard Capell said: ‘One notices 
that, as conductors are more and more dispensing with printed scores, 
instrumental soloists are returning to the old practice of having the 
notes before them. Miss Hess did so last week, when playing Brahms, 
and so again Mr. Moiseiwitsch at this concert.’ Miss Mackinnon has 
a reasoned reply to those who say that the practice of memorizing 
leads to a limited repertoire. This, of course, is most noticeable to 
those who have to attend recitals professionally night after night: 
they also note that playing from memory occasionally means that 
notes are not given their full time-values. The sensible thing would 
be for the player to play from memory or from score according to 
whether he felt one way or the other the best means of giving of his 
best. Unfortunately, the majority of the musical public somewhat 
thoughtlessly thinks that those who play from memory are necessarily 
the best executants. 

David Ffrangcon-Davies : His Life and Book (Lane, 88. 6d. net) is 
an abridged reprint of The Singing of the Future, first published ir 
1905, and a life of her father by Miss Marjorie Ffrangcon-Davies. 
The latter includes an interesting correspondence between the singer 
and Elgar. The republication of The Singing of the Future is praise- 
worthy, since there is much sense in its general thesis that singing is 
something more than a matter of producing a beautiful tone. A singer’s 
tone-colour should vary according to the nature of the music he is 
singing, and great attention should be paid to enunciation. English- 
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men may, however, find some of Ffrangcon-Davies’s writing a little 
too emotional. Mr. Ernest Newman contributes an admirable 
introduction. 

In the preface to his Oxford Companion to Music (Oxford University 
Press, 21s. net) Mr. Percy A. Scholes expresses the hope that it will 
be regarded as something more than a compilation. And, indeed, 
though it is a work of reference, Mr. Scholes is fully justified in claim. 
ing a large measure of originality. He has endeavoured ‘to see from 
a fresh viewpoint what is already known and recorded’ and he has 
made much original research. 

The material, of course, is arranged alphabetically, but there also 
is an elaborate system of cross-references. For example, the article 
on Beethoven is, relatively speaking, a short one, but at the end of 
it there are no less than ten separate groups of subjects under which 
further information about Beethoven and his work may be obtained, 
In addition to this there is ‘A Reader’s Synopsis’, ‘showing how . . . 
the dispersed articles upon various branches of the subject may, if 
desired, be read as a series of concise comprehensive surveys of the 
different aspects of the art’. 

Besides having an extremely valuable orderliness, the articles are 
livelily written and not without humour. Of the Earl of Mornington 
we are told that ‘Like his more famous son, the hero of Waterloo, 
he was a man of cool courage, for he is reputed to have been the 
first member of the British aristocracy who dared to walk through 
the London streets openly and unashamedly carrying a violin case’. 
In the article on ‘Home, Sweet Home’ a quotation is made from 4 
United States newspaper: ‘At Lawton, Oklahoma, John Brett, an 
attorney, sang Home, Sweet Home to a jury so as to induce clemency 
for his client Lloyd Grable, a bank robber. The jury responded with 
a verdict of life imprisonment for Mr. Grable.’ The song that Madame 
Patti always had to sing as an encore has thus lost its appeal. 

As was to be expected of the author of The Puritans and Music, Non- 
conformity is treated equally with the Anglican and Roman Churches. 
Separate articles are devoted to music and the Independents or Congre- 
gationalists, the Presbyterians, the Baptists and the Methodists. | 
believe this is unique as regards English works of reference. 

The volume of 1091 pages is illustrated with 179 plates. There 
are also some imaginative portraits of the great masters by Batt. 
Little exception can be taken to the black-and-white ones, but the 
coloured frontispiece of Beethoven strikes me as incongruous. 
Beethoven is made to look like a jockey about to weigh-in. 

The work concludes with a Pronouncing Glossary of Foreign or 
Difficult Terms and Names. This has been compiled after consultations 
with native speakers and authorities. 
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Editorial Comments 
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THE MODERN MIND. 


The confused thinking of to-day seems to be driving men to 
consider that alternative way of life which seeks to preserve and 
develop personality. So many current theories and programmes— 
Communist, Fascist or National Socialist—end in the pessimistic 
conclusion that personality must be sacrificed if anything is to be 
achieved. Other interpreters have arrived in a similar cul-de-sac. 
The pessimism of the poets of the last twenty years has been as 
wearisome as that of those psycho-analysts who pretend to be final 
rather than preliminary. Men are beginning to realize once more 
that satisfactory interpretations of life cannot deny spiritual and 
eternal values. 

In this critical period when men are fumbling for a practical 


re application of the principles of Christianity to this troubled world, 
m the poets may, once more, play a prophetic part. It is becoming 
0, obvious that many modern writers are beginning to accept the new 
rd situation. When, five years ago, Mr. Wilson Knight wrote The 
th Christian Renaissance he prophesied that the pagan and secular 


movements which have undermined the peace of Europe would be 
challenged by a revival of Christianity. There are many signs that 
this will come to pass. The Christian philosophy is no longer unfashion- 
able. The attitude of men like T. S. Eliot, Aldous Huxley, John 
Macmurray, and Middleton Murry is significant. 

The situation is examined carefully by Michael Roberts in The 
Modern Mind. He sees the Church as, in some ways, the inevitable 
enemy of the State since it must continually raise new problems. 
‘It tries to develop each person, it does not aggrandise the State. . . . 
The object of the State is to conserve, the object of the Church is to 
create. The State is, at the best, a reflection of average conscientious 
intelligent opinion. The business of the Church is to foster the seed 
from which new life can grow.’ 

There is a distinct trend in English thought—literary, philosophical, 
scientific and political—to admit the possibility of Christianity as a 
way of life and, in many cases, to insist upon it as being the only 
sane way of life. In the work of men like Charles Morgan there is 
a distinct advance towards such a position. The pessimism of his 
early novels has disappeared in the admirable preface to his play, 
The Flashing Stream. As he enunciates the principle of singleness of 
mind and purity of heart, he claims that this attitude is the only 
remedy ‘against the violence of this modern world’. 

Arecent book by Dallas Kenmare on Browning and Modern Thought? 
not only contributes to a critical understanding of the work of Browning 
* Browning and Modern Thought, Dallas Kenmare. (Williams & Norgate, 6s.) 
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but makes clear that timeless quality which was his and which is 
emerging once more in the thought of some of our most modern poet 
It is a deliberately hopeful book with a sane diagnosis of present 
conditions. The writer, who is also among the poets, thinks of 
Browning as the poet of humanity, of love, of art and nature, ang 
of Christianity. Whilst there is a suggestion of under-estimating the 
value of Wordsworth, there is a powerful plea for the re-reading of 
Browning to-day. In admirably balanced chapters the realism of the 
‘Victorian’ poet is compared with the actualism of much recent poetry, 
‘Browning was as honest as Shakespeare.’ He did not avoid unpleasant 
facts but he insisted on seeing life whole rather than concentrating on 
garbage-heaps. Like Robert Bridges he refused to admit that all js 
' vanity and old age bitter; as the physical powers wane the spiritual 
powers increase. Like St. Paul he saw suffering as ‘a working-thro 
to joy, not as an end in itself’. Poet of vital moments, he believed 
the conflict between body, soul and mind was false and that peace 
might be found in the fusion of this trinity. Perhaps in such a fusion 
man might find again the beginning of the cure of his present ills, 
Love for him would again become a supreme value, and immortality 
become reality instead of a wistful dream. 

The survey of such tendencies, under such guides as Wilson Knight, 
Michael Roberts or Dallas Kenmare is an antidote to the recent 
declaration of a dictator who ‘cannot believe in plans or programmes, 
saints or apostles, still less in happiness, salvation or a Promised 
Land’. One begins to realize that Browning is more modern than 
Mussolini, and that eternal values never grow old or obsolete. 


* * * * * 


NATIVE EDUCATION IN AFRICA. 


In this critical hour when the future of African colonies is uncertain, 
@ critical study of the educational system at present in operation is 
invaluable. In the opinion of Sir Percy Nunn, ‘one of our highest 
imperial duties is to provide for the African peoples within the 
Commonwealth an education founded upon humanity and guided by 
sound principles’. The question of the return of such colonies to 
Germany must be decided not only in the light of economic needs 
but with the recognition of the right of the African to the develop- 
ment of his natural genius. The principle of race appreciation is 
essential in any government which assumes the responsibility of 
directing the affairs of another people. In the preface to the second 
edition of his remarkable book, The School in the Bush,! Professor 
Victor Murray maintains that such a principle exists under the 
mandate system or that of ‘indirect rule’. For that reason alone he 
opposes the return of the colonies to Nazi Germany. At the same 
time he maintains that there must be considerable modification of 
the principle of ‘indirect rule’ if the people are to become capable 
of independent development. He believes that the peculiar charac- 
teristics of African culture will be found amongst the educated classes 

1 The School in the Bush, A. Victor Murray, M.A. (Longmans, 16s. net.) 
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and not amongst the primitives. This implies the necessity of the 
most careful direction of education in the African community at this 
all-important stage of its development. 

No book written in recent years has done more to clarify the 

blems and define the possibilities of providing such an education 
for Africa. With courage and insight, but above all with passionate 
determination to be constructive in his criticism, Professor Murray 
discusses fundamental principles and makes practical suggestions. 
lis vivid style and human understanding help even the layman in 
such matters to realize the urgency of the issues he raises. The 
volume was originally published in 1929 but it has been thoroughly 
revised and considerable material added, especially in relation to 
recent developments in South Africa and to experimental community 
work in Nigeria. 

Lord Lugard, the founder of the system of ‘indirect rule’ in Nigeria, 
has written certain comments on the author’s criticism but heartily 
welcomes the new edition of the book and endorses its main 
principles. 

The study is divided into three sections. In the first there is a 
careful description of the background of geographical conditions, the 
legacy of history, the tribal system of land tenure and the impact 
upon it of European industry and agriculture. The author does not 
content himself with appraising material values. Whilst he reminds 
us that the whole world needs the products of the tropics and that 
Africa has economic importance, he shows us, too, that part of the native 
wealth lies in the reverence and wonder which the scenery will 
presently arouse in the disciplined mind of the African. ‘The absence 
of indigenous history in Africa has’, says Professor Murray, ‘prevented 
the growth of a self-conscious culture and lowered the status of the 
African in the eyes of the outside world.’ It is by sound educational 
methods that he will finally discipline his thought and discover 
himself and his contribution to the common stock. 

In a fascinating chapter on land and labour, stress is laid on the 
intensity of the tribal native’s attachment to the land; it is more 
emotional and less articulate than the mere idea of possessing property. 
Gradually, however, the native leaves his village and comes to town. 
The rural communities are being changed by economic develop- 
ment. The necessity of money has destroyed the self-sufficiency of 
the village and detribalized the villager who must find his wages 
in the town. This has brought attendant disadvantages but it has 
helped to create a more individualistic outlook. Native trade unions 
have been established and have manifested a capacity for organization 
and leadership. In an exhaustive survey of the conditions, Professor 
Murray concludes that ‘the tribe will have to die to live. It will 
be born again in the Church or in the self-governing modern 
community ’. 

In the second section of the book we are given a vivid picture of 
the foreground. The village school is in the centre. There is a two- 
way traffic between the school and the advanced institutions at 
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Achimota and elsewhere. Whilst the village school provides elementary 
education it sends up its best products to the higher grade colleges 
and institutions, and they, in turn, send back the trained teacher to 
the village. The chapters in this second section are of the utmost 
importance to the student of Africa and of world affairs. They are 
critical and will doubtless be criticized, but they contain invaluable 
information and suggestions which command attention. Christian 
missions have the direction of the greater part of African education, 
and it would be impossible for a critic, however expert, to get a real 
view of the situation if he were fundamentally unsympathetic to 
them. In this sense Professor Murray is an ideal observer and critic, 
He considers the position of the village school and the village teacher, 
and the subsequent training of teachers in the colleges. He describes 
the relationship of Church and State in various colonies, and presses 
the need of a vernacular literature. The content of African education 
is analyzed and criticized with loyalty to the modern principles of 
educational practice. In his final survey of the foreground Professor 
Murray has this illuminating sentence : ‘The great agency in education 
is the universe of nature and of people which God made and which 
manifests Him, and a man can be introduced to it only through 
those who are freeholders therein and have no need of chaffering.’ 

The title of the third section is ‘The Middle Distance’. In it the 
missionary societies, the government, the influence of Negro America 
and the nationale of African education are discussed. ‘Culture is a 
matter not of things, but of meanings. The African will give his own 
meaning to these things when he has the opportunity of assessing 
them in the light of new knowledge. That is his own business. The 
business of the European is to give him of his very best and to believe 
that he will use it aright.’ 

There is, in this new edition, a vigorous and critical consideration 
of the system of ‘indirect rule’ which is the approved administrative 
policy in British Africa. The position and possibility of native 
education under this system is considered, with all its implications. 
At a time when most people are eager for such information as will 
make them competent to form an opinion on world affairs, this book 
is most opportune. It clarifies certain aspects of colonial policy, and 
international obligations, but it also gives one a vision of a golden 
age which might be more than a dream for Africa and all the world. 


* * * * * 


NON-JEWISH REFUGEES. 


It is estimated that approximately one million actual or potential 
‘German’ refugees are Christians. The non-Aryan laws devised by 
the National Socialists penalise not only pure-bred Jews but even people 
whose blood may be judged to be only ‘twelve and a half per cent Jewish’. 
Many of these people have been trained as Christians, but they fall 
under the same ban as the real Jew. So also do Christians who have 
married Jews, and the laws, of course, bring the children of such 
marriages within their scope. They are all excluded from civil posts, 
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banished from the universities, and the children attending govern- 
ment schools are ostracized. Catholic youth organizations have been 
dissolved and many Protestant pastors, scholars and writers, feeling 
they could not accept the ideology of National Socialism, are leaving 
the country. 

While it may not be our function to criticize the domestic policy 
of the Nazi régime, it is surely our duty to do all that may be done 
to give the common rights of humanity to these unfortunate and 
innocent people who are suddenly rendered homeless and _ helpless. 
Personal contact with some of them has convinced one that their 
need is not only material; perhaps one might say it is not primarily 
material. They are spiritually lonely. Some whom one has met are 
hungry for friendly exchange of thought and an opportunity to 
express themselves to sympathetic listeners who may be trusted. In 
such contacts one has been surprised to discover that the first con- 
cern is not to vent their righteous indignation on the direct cause of 
their exile, but rather to rediscover and confirm the faith which 
stood them in good stead till the moment of the upheaval. An exiled 
Prussian, once prominent in the colonial administration of the ex- 
Kaiser, said to us a few days ago, ‘I want to test my faith by yours. 
It is so difficult when one has lost everything in a moment, to be 
calm and dispassionate as one tries to begin again. Let me talk to 
you and do you talk to me about the faith you profess’. 

There never was a time when Christian fellowship meant more 
than it can now mean to these lonely, discouraged folk. To some of 
them spiritual liberty has seemed more important than physical 
comfort or even physical survival. Whilst the Jewish exile is finding 
a natural welcome amongst the Jews in the democratic countries, 
the non-Aryan Christian is more likely to be overlooked. His case is 
more complicated. He is often less articulate but his spiritual loneli- 
ness is sometimes greater. He needs our understanding friendship 
desperately. 


* * * * 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CLASSIC. 


Great works on pastoral Theology are few, but amongst them 
The Reformed Pastor, by Richard Baxter will always survive. It was 
written in 1656 and has been republished several times but for many 
years it has been difficult to obtain a copy. The scholarly criticism 
and patient research of the Rev. J. T. Wilkinson, M.A., B.D., has 
now given us an excellent annotated edition. The last reprint of 
the classic was published eighty years ago, and even those who are 
fortunate enough to possess it will be grateful for this new publication. 
In it certain sections are transposed, the spelling and punctuation are 
modernized, and the whole work appears as a true unity. 

The successful minister of Kidderminster had the authority of 
mature experience as he wrote this manual for preachers and pastors. 
His style was ‘torrential and eager’. Some of the greatest preachers 

1 The Reformed Pastor. J.T. Wilkinson, M.A., B.D. (Epworth Press, 7s. 6d.) 
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of the last three hundred years have acknowledged their debt 
Baxter. His advice is earnest and practical. 

“Look upon your congregation believingly and with compassion’ 
he writes. ‘If we can but teach Christ to our people, we teach then 
all. . . . Other things are desirable to be known, but these must lp 
known.” Again, ‘Nothing can be rightly known, if God be not know, 
. . « We know little of the creature till we know it as it standeth 
in its order and respects to God’. 

There are many illustrations. of Baxter’s sound psychology in this 
fascinating book. One example must suffice: ‘When a small on. 
troversy begins to endanger the Church,’ he says, ‘raise a greater 
yourself, which you have better advantage to manage, and which 
is not likely to make a division; this is, let them know that ther 
are far greater difficulties than theirs to be first resolved.’ It would 
be interesting to apply such a principle in this strange, transitional 
world to-day. 

We refrain from making more than a preliminary notice of this 
book, which will be reviewed in our next issue. 

F. 
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Ministers in Council 


A matter of intense concern to all ministers which indeed at any 
moment may become a burning question is that of the Religious 
Instruction of day school children. In March of last year there were 
in the public elementary schools (council and denominational) in 
England and Wales—over five million pupils. Amid their secular train- 
ing for five days a week, what practicable provision is or can be 
made, under State control, for their spiritual welfare? 


AcreED SyLLaBus ScHEMES. The Council of Christian Education 
(of the Free Churches), of which Dr. A. W. Harrison is president, 
has for some years been rendering invaluable service in connexion 
with day school syllabuses for religious instruction. The Times Educa- 
tional Supplement, in a front page article, recently stated that the 
Reports of this Council had been of increasing value and that its 
work, which it highly commended, had shown that the Free Churches 
as a body are not less zealous of religious education in the nation’s 
schools than the Church of England. Stimulated by the activities of 
this Council, the movement for the preparation and use of Agreed 
Syllabuses of Religious Instruction in Council day schools has rapidly 
and widely extended until now some 80 per cent of Local Education 
Authorities have adopted such syllabuses. That they are ‘Agreed’ 
syllabuses indicates the co-operation and endorsement of Anglicans 
and Free Churchmen, teachers and Education Committees. 

* * * * * 


Worsnie UNDER AGREED SyLiaBus. A point which it is found 
is not always sufficiently stressed in this connexion is that alongside 
of, or rather as an integral part of, the Agreed Syllabus method is 
the use of a book of School Prayers and also of Hymns. The entire 
school can thus realize itself as a religious unity in an act of reverent 
and guided communal worship. Whilst their parents, owing to 
denominational divisions, seldom, if ever, meet in united worship, 
the children under this scheme have the inestimable privilege of a 
devout recognition of the essential oneness of Christians in their 
approach to the Throne of Grace. Creeds and (bitterest irony!) 
Communion services may erect barriers, but the common use of 
hymns and prayers expressing fundamental needs and adoration 
happily reveals our true accord. That there should be thus facilities 
for nearly four million Council school children to worship together, 
without any sectarian hindrance, should surely gladden the hearts 
of all who care for the cause of Christian unity. For the children, 
it is in itself an object lesson of no mean worth in vital religion. 


AneticaNn Proposan To Wirapraw For DENOMINATIONAL 
Tgacuine. A Statement prepared in the diocese of York and pub- 
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lished last year by the National Society, entitled, ‘A Diocesan Policy 
for Religious Education in Elementary Schools’, urged that ‘Hence. 
forth the use of Section 13 of the 1936 Act must be a cardinal point 
in the educational policy of every diocese’. Section 13 is in the margin 
of that Act entitled ‘Provisions with respect to withdrawal from 
school during periods of religious instruction’. If the policy s 

in the document referred to were carried out, then Anglican children 
would be withdrawn from Council day schools one or more morning 
per week, and instead of then receiving the Agreed Syllabus teachj 
and joining in the school’s united worship, would be taken elsewher 
to have teaching and worship that would be distinctively Anglican, 

* * * * * 


SHoutp We Atso WiTHpRAW? Free Churchmen have power, 
equally with Anglicans, under Section 13 of the 1936 Act, to withdray 
their children from Council day schools and to arrange for them 
teaching and worship on distinctively Free Church lines. Should that 
option be exercised? On this matter, it is good to recall the weighty 
words of Dr. Workman in an unofficial letter to the Methodist Recorder 
on October 20 last. He there gave three powerful reasons against 
withdrawal. (1) ‘It seems to me’, he said, ‘that the main business 
of Methodism is to strengthen and improve the type of religious 
teaching given in the schools by the teachers. To withdraw the chil- 
dren would be a slur upon such teaching and must ultimately lead 
to deterioration in the teaching itself. (2) If one day in the week is 
legal, then five days a week is legal. A consequent result must be 
that religious teaching is looked upon as something outside the school 
curriculum, and if so it would end in becoming outside. The result 
must be a purely secular education instead of an education in which 
from first to last the religious basis is foremost. (3) I very much 
doubt the power of Nonconformity to work any such scheme. In 
towns it would be difficult : in country places almost impossible. . . .’ 
Since that letter was written much has happened that appears to 
make its arguments not less but more cogent. 

* * * * * 

Anp Wuat OF Counci Scuoot In the consideration 
of the religious education of day school children, it must, however, 
also surely be remembered that, in addition to the Churches, Anglican 
and Free, the teaching profession is intimately concerned. And first, 
is not the teacher against denominationalism, as being opposed to 
the best religious interests of the day school child? At any rate Canon 
E. F. Braley thinks so, for in his The Teaching of Religion (Longmans, 
38. 6d.) he writes: ‘Everyone who knows anything . . . knows that 
the best teachers—the most spiritually minded teachers—usually 
prefer the Council school to the Church school, because they know 
that it is impossible to indoctrinate children at an early age.’ Canon 
Braley also states that ‘The Cowper Temple clause’—which stands 
in the way of the teaching of a catechism or religious formulary in 4 
Council school—‘ does still represent the basic conviction of the teaching 
profession’. And in the second place, regard must be had to the 
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splendid work being done by Council day school teachers (many of 
them good Methodists, and Sunday School teachers too in not a few 
cases) in giving religious instruction. Warm testimony on this score 
was given by the Anglican Commission on Religious Education in 
1929 and the position has by no means worsened but rather improved 
since then. In the Report by the Commission appointed by the two 
Archbishops the acknowledgement is made : ‘We believe that religious 
teaching was never better or more widespread in the Council schools 
than it is to-day’ (page 65). Furthermore, and this is of primary 
importance, teachers are showing themselves ready, indeed one might 
almost say eager, to avail themselves of any proffered opportunity 
for better equipment for religious instruction. Thus, for example, 
at Chichester last November, under the auspices of the West Sussex 
County Council, 250 teachers met on the Thursday evening, Friday 
and Saturday to hear lectures and take part in discussions on Religious 
Education in the schools. Under this general head were included 
talks on the Bible, Worship, Science and Religion and The Study of 
the Gospels. The Anglican weekly, The Guardian, of November 18, 1938, 
last reported that ‘The response of the teachers seems to have been 
like that of hungry sheep who look up and are for the first time fed’. 
Perhaps even better than one week-end was the series of Refresher 
Course lectures on The Gospels given a season ago by Dr. Findlay 
on Saturday mornings at Scunthorpe to day school teachers, 


| arranged by the Lindsey Education Committee. So successful were 


they that further work of that nature is being planned. . . . Does 


not all this point out the More Excellent Way, namely, Train and 
Trust the Day School Teacher? 
* * 


* * * 


THE Brste In Tue Puwrir. Turning from the day school to the 
pulpit, it is a pleasure to draw attention to a profitable and often 
entertaining book by the Rev. R. 8S. T. Haslehurst, B.D., on How 
to Read the Bible Aloud (S.P.C.K., 48.). The motif may be gathered 
from an incident related in the preface. ‘The writer knew the Sister 
of a hospital, who told him that when training to be a hospital nurse 
she always attended the Temple Church. “Yes, I suppose everyone 
would put the choir among the first three in London.” “Oh, I did 
not go for the music; I went to hear Canon Ainger.” “Yes, he was 
a great preacher.” “I did not go for the sermon. Very often I had 
to come out before it. I went to hear him read the lessons.’ The 
author’s sense of humour comes out in his chapter on ‘The Use of 
the Voice’, particularly when designating some defects, as, for example, 
what he calls The La-di-da (or Oxford voice), the Harbour Bar (so 
termed from its moaning), the Thrashing-Machine (or monotone), 
and The Hound of Baskervilles (because it made one huntsman 
say in church on hearing this voice, ‘It’s Ruby. They’re found’). In 
a chapter on ‘Theatrical and Dramatic’ he strongly pleads that some 
Biblical passages can hardly be read too dramatically, as, for instance, 
Judges v. ‘We plainly must never let ourselves go—to the devil. 
May we never let ourselves go—to God?’ On Emphasis, Good and 
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Bad, the writer has arresting comments to make, with copious illys. 
trations from the Scriptures. Chapter xiv deals in detail with foy 
Old Testament lessons. Three extracts from the works of Whately 
Frederick Temple and Creighton are distinctly apposite, and not 
least in their showing how a reference to the Greek may guide to 
the right emphasis of the English version. 

* * * 


‘Tue Quest.’ The Rev. William Daw, of Sunderland, the secretary 
of the Quest, reports that the ministers of the Sunderland and 
Newcastle Districts who are members of this Study Circle, haye 
gathered each month since November, with an attendance of about 
eighty per cent of the membership. The discussions have been un. 
usually good and helpful. The book chosen for the morning session 
is Aldous Huxley’s Ends and Means and it has proved very stimv- 
lating. In December the Rev. J. C. Sutcliffe, the President of the 
Quest, ably introduced the first six chapters, prefacing them with 
a short biography of the author. The Rev. L. H. Allison in January 
first gave a rapid survey of the contents of his section and then pro- 
ceeded to criticism providing a lively debate. The section for February 
was in the hands of the Rev. W. Daw whose commentary started a 
helpful conversation. The afternoon sessions have been variously 
occupied. Sean O’Casey’s play, Within the Gates, was chosen by the 
Rev. H. A. Davison for December and his treatment of it raised a 
number of the major questions of the day in a vivid fashion. The 
discussion was consequently very much alive. In January the Rev. 
G. Roy Russell gave a masterly survey and a searching criticism of 


William Paton’s book on World Community, and the subsequent talk ff 


was on a fine level. At the afternoon session in February, Osborne 

Greenwood’s Biology and Christian Belief was dealt with by the Rev. 

E. S. Wilson in a way that revealed he had spent many years in the 

study of the subject. The Quest now meets alternately in Newcastle 

and Sunderland. It is refreshing to hear that this circle is maintain- 

ing its high traditions. 
* * * 

BrrmincHaM. The syllabus sent to me 
by the secretary, the Rev. Leonard Emerson, indicates that for the 
afternoon sessions of this Circle, in January the Rev. L. Robinson 
was to deal with ‘Doctrine in the Church of England’; in February 
the Rev. J. T. Bell with ‘The Reformation and Modern Nationalism’. 
In March the ‘Doctrine of the Logos’ is assigned to the Rev. L. C. 
Barker and in April ‘Form Criticism and Christology’ to the Rev. 
W. Dawson. The mornings are being devoted to a study of H. H. 
Farmer’s The World and God. 

* * * * * 

I shall be glad to receive further reports and also comments on 
any subject suitable for these columns. 

W. E. FaRnDALe. 

10 Mainwaring Road 

Lincoln 
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Recent Literature 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION 


The Nature of Religious Knowledge. By the Rev. Norman 
MacLeish, M.A., B. Phil. (T. & T. Clark. 1938. 5s. net.) 


This essay is an attempt to discover a theory of knowledge which 
will adequately account for religious beliefs. The beliefs are there; 
men everywhere have come to some apprehension of God; and it is 
necessary to examine not simply the truth of these various beliefs 
but the validity of the apprehension itself. What reason is there to 
think that man has capacity to arrive at any knowledge of the Great 
Reality, and by what way does he thus arrive? It is a study in 
epistemology. 

Various other theories are first examined. The idea, associated with 
the name of Descartes, that man has an a priori knowledge of God, 
is dismissed as inadequate. Religious knowledge does not differ from 
other knowledge in the mode of its discovery but in the nature of 
its Object. Schleiermacher is chosen to represent those who base 


| knowledge of God wholly on feeling. Certain feelings, such as that 


of utter dependence, are excited in us, and to explain them we are 
driven to the theory of God. It is admitted that feeling is always 
present where there is faith, but to abstract feeling from the other 
elements in faith and make it fundamental and creative is not in 
harmony with the observed facts of man’s religious experience. A 
strong attack is made on the psychological school, represented by 
Jung, that resolves all religious beliefs into subjective wishes, and 
thus instead of explaining them simply explains them away. Thinking, 
says Jung, is of two kinds—purposive thinking and dream thinking, 
or thinking that leads to knowledge and thinking that leads to illusion. 
Thought on religion belongs to the latter class. Men want a refuge 
from the harsh facts of life and they project a God out of their own 
wishes in order to find it. That the wish may be and often is the 
father of the thought is admitted, but the theory cannot be in any 
way stretched to cover all the facts of religious experience. 

With a brief reference to Otto’s theory that the object of our 
religious judgements is non-rational and cannot, therefore, be truly 
comprehended or apprehended, the author proceeds to examine the 
problem of how we come to know. The mind has as its material 
sense-data, that is, the mental excitations aroused by the vibrations 
that travel through the senses along the nerves to the brain, and 
the impulsive reactions they give rise to. Out of this material the 
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mind constructs an outer world which has to it all the appearang 
of reality. How is this result achieved? How, from a visual sensation 
does the mind come to a belief in something outside itself which jg 
the cause of the sensation? Hume says it can only be done by a leg 
which is utterly illogical. Knowledge is impossible. It is question. 
able whether Hume’s arguments have ever been satisfactorily answered, 
There are gulfs that can only be crossed by a leap. But it is intoler. 
able that the mind should be shut up in the prison of itself, so to 
speak. A leap here is justified so long as we remember that human 
knowledge, beyond the mind’s awareness of its own activities, js 
never absolute. 

The author’s way of crossing the gulf is this: every mental appre. 
hension of the individual, which is really in its essence an awareness 
of a sensation, is also a partial apprehension of the whole of reality, 
Or, in other words, the conviction that the sensation points to and 
guarantees the reality of something outside the mind is to be accepted 
as inseparable from the sensation itself and equally real. That is 4 
leaping of the gulf—an assumption; but it seems to be justified by 
the fact that it does give us a key to the problems of knowledge, it 
accounts at once for ignorance and illusion and error in the gradual 
growth of knowledge side by side with experience. The partial and 
confused apprehension of a reality outside himself is very slowly 
resolved into an ordered universe. 

In a similar way man’s self-consciousness and awareness of power 
within himself leads him to project these powers into the world out- 
side him. At first he regards everything as being alive and purposeful. 
Experience leads him to differentiate, and he comes to recognize 
certain beings as like himself. His knowledge of God comes in the 
same way. God is an inference of the mind, just as another human 
being is an inference of the mind. There are many facts and events 
in the material world, in history, in his own experience and the 
experience of others as he learns it from them, which impel him to 
the belief in a Supreme Mind akin to but infinitely transcending his 
own mind. The fuller knowledge of God is gained, step by step, with 
the enlargement and deepening of his own experience. The latter 
part of the book is occupied with showing how religious knowledge 
has thus grown from its crude forms in primitive times to its highly 
developed form in Christianity. 

The value of this essay lies in the fact that it brings our religious 
knowledge into line with our knowledge of the world. It is accepted 
almost as an axiom in some quarters that religious beliefs are only 
speculations while scientific beliefs are truths. It may be frankly 
admitted that knowledge of the reality behind physical phenomena 
seems surer than is knowledge of the reality behind spiritual 
phenomena. The subjects are so different that comparison is worth- 
less. But the process is the same in each case, and any doubt 
thrown upon the validity of religious knowledge reacts upon scientific 
knowledge. We know whom we have believed. 

E. B. Storr 
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ne 1 Readings in St. John’s Gospel, First Series: Chapters I—XII. 
mn, By William Temple, Archbishop of York. (Macmillan. 
i 8s. 6d.) 

- This is a very difficult book to assess. The author disclaims any 
, [ intention of writing a systematic commentary or exposition, or 
.. [series of devotional meditations (though it contains some of these). 
to fe We are told that it is not intended for scholars or theologians. It 
an [i offers rather a series of reflections that have arisen in his mind and 
is [a spirit while reading the profoundest of all writings. In other words, 


he informs us, he is sharing with us ‘what the Holy Spirit says to 
me through the Gospel’. Such an avowal almost precludes criticism, 
for we all hold the author in the highest honour, and with such a 
purpose set before us we seem to hear a voice that says, ‘Take thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the ground whereon thou standest is 
holy ground’. 

Nevertheless ‘to whom much has been given, from him much 
shall be required’, and some readers after reading pp. 75 and 175ff. 
may find themselves asking whether Archbishop Temple is not 
dogmatic where discussion is demanded. 

Our own feeling is that so long as Dr. Temple offers devotional 
reflections he is at his best, but when he turns to critical problems 
in this Gospel he is on rather unfamiliar ground. It is better not to 
look for what the reader will not find, but to read with deep gratitude 
the many wise sentences and illuminating comments which are 
sprinkled through the book. 


W. F. Howarp 


An Introduction to the Fourth Gospel. By E. Basil Redlich. 
(Longmans. 5s.) 


In spite of the publisher’s puff on the dust cover, this is not a 
book for scholars but for the ordinary reader. The entire absence 
of foot-notes may give an appearance of originality, but actually 
the book is rather a popularization of a few books which are 
readily accessible. In the text of the book there is no reference to 
any modern writer on the Gospel, but one quotation is made from 
Professor R. H. Lightfoot on the subject of Form Criticism. At the 
end a short bibliography of English books is given. Within these 
limits the book is well written and will serve as a useful text-book 
for elementary students. We can hardly say that it will lead them 
on to a further study of the problems involved. For instance, the 
Hermetic literature is dealt with in six lines. This may be quite 
enough for those for whom the book is written. But the student 
whose interest is roused would gain much if he were referred in a 
footnote to Professor C. H. Dodd’s The Bible and the Greeks, or to 
Dr. Estlin Carpenter’s The Johannine Writings, neither of which is 
even mentioned in the Bibliography. 

There are a few misprints which should be corrected in the next 
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edition. P. 22/1.5, for word read world ; p. 57/1.13, for 1 Cor, aii 
read 1 Cor. zi; p. 88/1.20, suggests that Clementine is an author 
name, (‘though Clementine might have borrowed from Justin’), 


W. F. Howarp 


Roman and Christian Imperialism. By J. Westbury-Jones, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Macmillan. 10s.) 


In this book Dr. Westbury-Jones sets forth the historical scene of 
the development of Early Christianity, in which the two empires of 
Christ and Caesar struggle for the mastery. In the course of the 
struggle the ideals of each act and react upon each other ; Christianity 
brings to bear the superhuman force of its ideals upon systems and 
people, while receiving in turn some influences from the world of 
thought in which it operates. Law naturally figures largely in any 
picture of Roman civilization, and no less because it is in process 
of being transformed. The persons who are principally responsible 
for transforming it have a knowledge, in varying degrees, of Roman 
law. Our Lord was acquainted with it, St. Paul and the great leaders 
of the Church, especially in the West, are able to make use of it with 
effect. Western theology takes some of its colour from it inside the 
circles of Christian teachers; Western emperors from Constantine 
onwards increasingly humanize it by means of Christian principles. 
So there is much to show in the gaining of ground, spiritually and 
socially, by the time Justinian issues his famous Code. And one 
cannot but be thankful for the history of such spiritual influences 
on thought and political life. Indeed, it is of no small interest to 
be reminded of the extent to which Christianity found a world pre- 

for it, in unity, in peace, in philosophical revival, in the hunger 
of the heart. It is also true, as the author has pointed out, that the 
Christian Church did not escape spiritually scatheless in the process. 
Asceticism entered within it; something of a twofold standard of 
Christian life appears so early as in the Didache. Again, to quote 
Dr. Ryder Smith, ‘the microbe of sacerdotalism crept into Christianity 
in the third century from its heathen environment, and, gradually 
spreading through the whole body, insinuated an almost universal 
disease’. Dr. Westbury-Jones is always interesting even when not 
always convincing. His explanation of our Lord’s Temptation is 
almost too natural to be completely true: one could wish for the 
addition of that supernatural consideration which is central to Sir 
John Seeley’s chapter on the Temptation in his Ecce Homo, how 
that the key to the whole problem was our Lord’s recent realization 
of His possession of supernatural power. Then is it easy to think 
of Christ as preaching in foreign lands from the age of twenty-one 
to that of thirty? Not only is such a thought sheer conjecture, but 
it seems to clash with the suggestions of the beginning of a one and 
only earthly ministry embodied in such a fact as His equipment by 
the Holy Spirit, let alone a deeper significance attaching to the 
Temptation. As to the Great Fire in Rome in a.p. 64 we are told that 
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‘historians maintain that Nero himself gave the order for the confla- 

tion’. What historians? No historian of the first four centuries, 
of whom we are aware, maintains more than the existence of 
the rumour. Modern historians, such as Bury, deny the truth of the 
rumour outright. It is easy to suspect a bad man of bad things, but 
there was never any proof of Nero’s guilt in this connexion, nor indeed 
would there have been the least object in such action on his part. 
We are further told that Constantine’s ‘hasty baptism immediately 
before his death points to his belief that this sacrament was a charm 
to carry him safely through the dangers of death’. We doubt it. 
Quite apart from a fond hope he had that he might be baptized in 
the Jordan like his Master, there was a common dread of the unfor- 
giveable nature of sin after baptism which had become fairly wide- 
spread since Irenaeus had uttered a warning about it; hence many 
Christians delayed the rite till their last illness so that they might 
not commit sin afterwards. In this way, rather, did the emperor 
wish to be more certain of heaven. Small slips appear in a very few 
places in the book. ‘Fernley’ is mis-spelt on page 37 ; a line is repeated 
on page 231; and the word ‘Nero’ is probably a mistaken insertion 
in the 13th line of page 339. During the long chapter on Christianity 
and the Social Institutions of the Empire some use might possibly 
have been found for Brace’s Gesta Christi as an authority, though 
it bears the elderly date of 1882; and we would almost have expected 
a reference to Troeltsch’s great work, The Social Teaching of the 
Christian Churches. The quotations in the early part of the book 
were felt to be somewhat numerous. But criticisms such as these 
detract but little from the value of so excellent a treatise. Dr. 
Westbury-Jones has clearly portrayed the impact of a supernatural 
and an historical religion on a real world. The mighty edifice of law 
grows before the reader from early Roman times until it takes ultimate 
shape as a Roman achievement in the Code of the Christian emperor 
Justinian. The story is full of fact and life, and we heartily commend 
it. 

H. WartKIN-JONES 


This Business of Living. By L. W. Grensted, D.D. (S.C.M. 
Press. 5s.) 


Professor Grensted has written a valuable book which is a study in 
psychology, a treatise in philosophy and what is most important 
for his readers, a guide to everyday living. Sound psychology and 
sound philosophy must issue in sound practice. This book achieves 
that high aim in a most effective way for it deals not only with the 
way men live but the way in which they might live. Our problems 
offer our best clue to the meaning of life for they are based on what 
we are. These difficulties are not easily solved and no conventional 
remedy will suffice. An analysis of life may be made in three ways, 
those of science, art and religion. The first is related to behaviour, 
the second to values and the third is vital to the spirit. The way 
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of release from our burdens is the way of renewal through Chris, 
In Him we pass from the finality which is death to the vitality whic, 
is eternal life. The business of living can only be successful as lif 
is in tune with the infinite. The way to that success is the way of 
the Cross. In this book the author brings us to the heart of thing 
and though the way there be hard, the issue is Life. We are grateful 
for a book which reveals clearly and convincingly the high level ty 
which we ought to attain and which challenges us to its accomplishment, 


A Study in Milton’s Christian Doctrine. By Arthur Sewell 

(Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
This book is intended as a statement of ‘the way in which the develop. 
ment of Milton’s Christian Doctrine must be studied’, and ‘of the 
broad lines on which must be established the relation between Milton's 
beliefs and the progress and change in his own mind and spirit’, 
Neither the title nor the intention give any indication that Professor 
Sewell has drawn an intimate picture of a man, solitary amidst 
wrecked hopes, seeking, with troubled spirit and perplexed mind, 
to justify the ways of God with men. Milton was a seventeenth 
century Job. According to the preface, the book ‘is very far from 
an exhaustive account of the development of Milton’s Christian 
Doctrine’. However that may be, the reader whether he be a Mil- 
tonian specialist, a student of spiritual pilgrimage, or interested in 
theological inquiry, will find in it food for thought and an incentive 
to further inquiry. 

The treatise, De Doctrina Christiana, which Macaulay consigned 
‘to the dust and silence of the upper shelf’, becomes, as a result of 
close examination of the manuscript, an illuminating record of changes 
of view. Its form, based on that of the ‘shorter manuals’ of eminent 
divines, its stages of compilation, its revisions and additions, are 
examined in chapter one. This is followed by a chapter on Ames 
and Wollebius, two of the divines referred to, and another on Milton’s 
earlier works showing his orthodoxy prior to 1659 (or thereabouts). 
The following eighty pages, devoted to Paradise Lost, are crowded 
with quotations from, and comparisons between, the poem and the 
treatise. In both are traced out changes of thought in relation to 
such subjects as the Trinity, Creation and Free Will. Mr. Sewell 
then returns to the treatise, which is described as ‘attempting to 
do in argument what the poem aimed to do in imagination. Neither 
is adequate, but they are unsatisfying for different reasons’. In the 
concluding chapter on the later poems, he shows that De Doctrina 
Christiana ‘is not an adequate statement of Milton’s religious beliefs’, 
and says, ‘out of the depths of his distrust of the vanity of earthly 
things, of reason itself, Milton turned to obedience and was content 
to obey where he did not wholly understand’. . 

J. E. U. 
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Our Great High Priest. By Canon Peter Green. (Longmans. 
3s. 6d. net.) 
This latest of Canon Green’s books is a commentary on the seventeenth 
Chapter of St. John’s Gospel. It is just a plain verse by verse con- 
sideration of the truth lying near the surface of a chapter he calls 
the Holy of Holies of the Scriptures. The practical application of 
the truth to the life of to-day, sharpened with up-to-date illustrations, 
hold the attention and give attractiveness to this small volume. The 
writer pays tribute to Dr. Moffatt’s translation of the whole Bible, 
and quotes his translations again and again, but is quite sure Moffatt 
is wrong in the ‘loud scream’ of Matthew xxvii. 50. This, he claims, 
is the cry ‘It is finished’ of which St. John tells us, and is not a scream 
of agony, but the victor’s shout of triumph. The comments on verse 
21 show that the Canon thinks the unhappy divisions in the Church 
are the chief cause of her weakness to-day. On every page it is easily 
discernible that the writer is in close touch with to-day’s life; his 
broad sympathies and warm devotional heart give a glow to his 


thinking. 
W. G. T. B. 


The Book of the Ways of God. By Emil G. Kraeling, Ph.D. 
(Assistant Professor of Old Testament, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York.) (With eight illustrations from 
William Blake.) (S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d.) 


Dr. Kraeling defines his purpose as being ‘to harvest the fruits of 
exegetical toil and utilize the tools of modern criticism in such a 
manner that the reader is not exhausted but led to the higher realms 
of interpretation ’. 

His interpretation of the book of Job is based upon dismissing the 
Prologue (i-ii. 10) and substituting ii. 11-13 and xlii. 7-9 as the 
framework within which the dialogue occurs. For ‘linguistic’ reasons, 
too, he discards the speeches of Elihu (though admitting that they 
form an excellent criticism of the previous dialogue). He is thus left 
with what he terms a Job ‘of real life’ instead of the ‘model of piety’ 
of ‘sacred parable’ (although—on what grounds?—he retains the 
conception of Job as ‘perfect’ [p. 245, &c.]). Job’s calamities are 
reduced to illness, and, against this modified background, ‘a great 
theology is tried at the bar of life’. 

The theology of the men of Araby demanded that ‘ideal principles 
operative in the moral order must also be operative in the natural 
order’ and Dr. Kraeling asks, regarding the speeches of these theo- 
logians, ‘what have they said that could be objectionable?’ He 
declares that the speeches of God evade this issue and ‘that the finis 
fails to satisfy’, for ‘the work is after all made to vindicate the doctrine 
of retribution’. This he attributes to the inevitable effect of pre- 
fixing the Prologue, i-ii. 10, which, he says, ‘runs counter to the 
fundamental purpose of the book concerned’, as he asserts, ‘with the 
utter incomprehensibility of Job’s afflictions’. 
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Dr. Kraeling’s interpretation relies largely on a rejection of th 
Prologue, mainly from ‘linguistic reasons’ which seem to arise fron 
a lack of appreciation of the art of great writing. This is exemplifigq 
in his rejection of the speeches of Elihu because of ‘linguistic pecy. 
liarities’. But surely in great literature one would expect a characte 
like Elihu, representing youth in revolt against the conventional 
utterances he has heard, to give vent to fresh ideas in a vocabulary 
quite distinctive. 

Similarly in the Prologue, a great writer describing events and 
conversation in a celestial sphere would surely employ a style and 
vocabulary distinct from that used for mundane scenes. 

In the same way Dr. Kraeling refuses to believe in the ability of 
@ great writer to impart to his characters individual but conflicting 
ideas. E.g.:—‘It is inconceivable that one and the same author 
should have penned the sceptical utterances in ch. 21 f. and the 
stern rebuke of the deity to the hero in 38-42: 6’ (p. 168). Why? 
Is not this of the nature and genius of great literature? Again, we 
note two apparently contradictory criticisms of the Prologue:— 

‘If the author of the dialogue was aware of what had happened abow, 
it was unavoidable for him to let his wise men take that explanation 
into their calculations’ (p. 180). 

‘Had he been more of a poet himself, he would not have given away 
the secret of the celestial background of Job’s afflictions so prematurely . . .’ 
(p. 192). 

Is it not of the genius of a great author to clothe his characters 
with distinct personalities? Is it not of the genius of a drama that 
some characters are in ignorance of facts known to others? Is it not 
of the nature of a Prologue to acquaint the reader or audience with 
a secret which, being unknown to the characters in the ensuing 
scenes, will determine the plot and give the key to what follows? 

Is not this exactly the significance of i-ii. 10?—a Prologue in a 
celestial sphere, in distinctive style and language, which sets the 
stage for all that follows. To dismiss this, is to eviscerate the drama, 
to lose the whole purpose of the Book which is not ‘the utter incom- 
prehensibility of Job’s afflictions’, but their utter incomprehensibility 
to contemporary theology apart from the Prologue. 

Dr. Kraeling dismisses the Prologue and accepts the Theology of 
the men of Araby. The Book of Job invites us to accept the Prologue 
in order to reject, as inadequate, the Theology of the men of Araby. 


H. H. T. 
The Philosophy of Courage. By Philip Leon. (Allen & Unwin. 
6s.) 


The sub-title of this book, ‘The Oxford Group Way’, raised hopes 
that here was the philosophy at the back of the Group Movement 
or possibly a theological statement of the principles underlying it. 
In this we are disappointed. The jargon of the Group obtrudes on 
every page till one is wearied of such phrases as ‘Infinite power, 
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love, wisdom, etc.’ Why the ‘etc.’ in a book of philosophy? The 
outsider will gain little from the pages of this volume and the average 
grouper we think will be bewildered by it. The chapters deal suc- 
cessively with ‘Indeniable facts, demonstration by experiment, 
sharing or spreading the world revolution and changing society’. It 
concludes with a personal note in which the author confesses the 
change in his own life and the working out of a Christian experience 
of the salvation of his soul. Absolute honesty on the part of the 
reviewer would lead him to say that the substitution of well known 
if not fully realized terms by a set of words such as Mr. Leon uses 
is neither ‘helpful nor inevitable in the Christian faith’. Such words 
as ‘demandingness, emparadising, consumptiveness and petrifacts’ are 
less clear than the things for which they stand. It would seem that 
the egotism which the author deprecates in his confession has only 
taken another form. Mr. Leon appears to think that it is what a man 
does for himself that counts, whereas we hold it is what God does for 
us that matters supremely. We welcome the remarkable changes in 
character that have taken place through the Group movement but 
we are doubtful of the self-sufficiency in this interpretation. A 
philosopher who states that ‘Theology is scarcely better than a science 
of nonsense and that we spend most of our time in fighting about 
the exact dividing line between one nonsense and another’ is hardly 
a lover of wisdom. The Oxford Group is better than this philosophy 
of it. 
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The Church of the T’ang Dynasty. By John Foster. (S.P.C.K. 
4s.) 


‘Young nationalists in the East often criticise the Church as being 
part of the modern “Cultural invasion” from Europe and America’, 
writes the author. He goes on to say: ‘Those who serve the Church 
in the East ought to have in the foreground of their thoughts, a Church 
which was always universal, and which from the day of the Apostles 
onwards was always advancing eastwards.’ He has therefore written 
a book tracing the spread of Christianity from Antioch to China, and 
telling the story of its rise and fall, and temporary eclipse during the 
seventh, eighth and ninth centuries. With this book, and its accom- 
panying map and chronological table, we can follow the movement 
of the Christian religion from Syria to Mesopotamia, Bactria and the 
Tartar country, we can read of the relation between the Turks and 
the Chinese empire, of the embassies to China accompanied by 
missionaries, and of the way the Nestorian persecution led to the 
eastward expansion of the Church. The T’ang Dynasty began in 
A.D. 627. In a.D. 635 Christian missionaries reached the Chinese 
capital. The main part of the book traces the story of the Church 
throughout that dynasty, and the last chapter describes events from 
‘the time of crowning prosperity in a.D. 781 to the time (somewhere 
in the tenth century) when Christianity temporarily disappears from 
the life of China’. Three appendices include a translation of the 
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Nestorian Tablet, notes on the Chinese Christian literature of 
the seventh and eighth centuries, and on the persecution of a.p. 845, 
The book is full of interesting and unfamiliar details, and students 
of the expansion of Christianity will thank Mr. Foster for widening 
their horizon. The price is small for such an informing book. 
J.E.U, 


The Literature of the English Bible. By Wilbur Owen Sypherd, 
(Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. net.) 


This is a book which covers a wide field—for it tells the story of the 
growth of the English Bible—deals briefly with each book of the 
Old Testament, of the Apocrypha, and of the New Testament. Pro- 
fessor Sypherd has given to this volume the fruit of long and careful 
study. It will be a most useful work of reference ; but it will be more 
than that. We have found his short summary of the work of the 
pioneer English translators most helpful. He shows the contribution 
of Wyclif, of William Tyndale, of Coverdale, and others. He rightly 
says that William Tyndale was ‘the most significant single name 
in the history of the development of the English Bible down to the 
classic version of 1611’. In dealing with what Quiller Couch calls 
‘the miracle of the Authorised Version’, he points out that apart 
from the greatness of the subject matter of the English Bible, there 
are certain qualities of translating which make so great the work 
of the translators of 1611. He refers to its ‘concreteness ; its picturesque, 
natural, handy, apt imagery ; the preponderating use of Anglo-Saxon 
words and of native idioms; the simplicity, directness, clearness of 
language ; its rhythmic flow of language; its finish of style’. It is 
an interesting theme, and although no list of qualities can be com- 
plete, we realize that Professor Sypherd has mentioned a group which 
help to make the Authorised Version such a treasure, not only of 
religion, but also of literature. He gives to us a summary of the 
poetic methods of Hebrew poetry, which will be of value to the readers 
of this book. The different kinds of poetic parallelism are discussed 
and illustrated. The book concludes with some helpful appendices, 
one of which should be especially useful—the one in which he gives 
a short list of works in English Literature based on Biblical themes. 
We heartily welcome this book, which will be of service to many, 
not only because of its useful epitome of the literature of the English 
Bible, but also because of the way in which the Author suggests new 
lines of approach to its study. 
W. Barpsiey Brasi 
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The Clue to History. By John MacMurray. (S.C.M. Press. 
7s. 6d.) 
What is the meaning of the present crisis of civilization? Professor 
John MacMurray says that in order to understand it we must under- 
stand Christianity, for that is the motive force behind it. We mis- 
understand Christianity because ‘what we call Christian tradition is 
the product of our own way of thinking’ whereas Christianity is the 
roduct of the Jewish mind, which is neither pragmatic nor contem- 
plative, but religious. Recognizing the ambiguity of the term Christi- 
anity the author begins by saying that Christianity is only definable 
‘in terms of a continuity of intentional action through history’. We 
are dualists by tradition and temperament and so separate the spiritual 
t of reality from the actual process of historical development. 
On the other hand the religious consciousness of the Hebrew integ- 
rates the secular and the sacred, and perceives a divine ‘Intention’ 
operating through history. ‘God is actually at work in contemporary 
history.’ Jesus is the final unfolding of the Hebrew conception of 
the significance of history. To Him, human life is personal and 
therefore communal, based on love, which implies equality and free- 
dom. On these principles the ‘Kingdom of God’, which is a universal 
community, is based. This is the ‘intention’ of God, and since it is 
His, it is necessarily man’s real intention. Any other is self-frustrating, 
and in practice works out the divine intention the realization of which 
is inevitable. Christianity is not a theory of conduct, but the con- 
tinuation of the action of Jesus on the world. The ‘kingdom of God’ is at 
hand when human intention, ceasing to be dualistic, consciously comes 
into line with the divine, and begins to realize it in intentional action. 
Nearly half Professor MacMurray’s book is given to illustrating 
how the intention of God to create a free, equal human community 
is being worked out in history, despite, or rather through the contrary 
intention of men. He passes under review the Roman empire, Medieval 
Church government and finally the modern world. He arrays facts 
to show how imperial and ecclesiastical dualism frustrated itself, and 
how in the modern world nationalism and racialism being essentially 
dualistic are also self-frustrating. Consequently the ‘intention’ of 
Christianity is actually being realized in history, despite appearances. 
The book ends with a prophecy. ‘It is the inevitable end of fascism 
to create what it intends to prevent, the socialistic commonwealth 
of the world. He that saveth his life shall lose it. It is the meek 
who will inherit the earth.’ Professor MacMurray has written an 
arresting book, which should be read and re-read by anyone who is 
seeking to understand the meaning of the disturbing events of modern 
times. It is ‘a clue to history’, requiring effort to follow, as the 
author himself says, but well worth the attempt. 
J.E.U. 
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The True India. By C. F. Andrews. (George Allen & Unwin, 
6s. cloth, 3s. 6d. paper.) 


Probably there is no one less inclined to polemics than Mr. (, F 
Andrews, yet this book is a polemic. As Mr. Andrews has moved 
about the world, on his great and notable mission, he has found that 
the vogue and influence of Miss Mayo’s Mother India (and some other 
such books) is waxing rather than waning. At last he has found 
himself driven to reply. As he knows India from end to end as 
intimately as any ‘white man’, he is well equipped to reply to 4 
writer whose knowledge was gained in a ‘cold weather tour’ or two, 
As might be expected, his indictment falls into two parts, though 
these are not treated separately. He points out that in some ways, 
not least in what she says about Gandhi and Tagore and other living 
Indian leaders, Miss Mayo is not telling the truth. She has mis. 
understood or been misled. But secondly, he also shows that where 
Miss Mayo’s facts are accurate, they are set in a seriously 
perspective. To take the chief illustration, Mr. Andrews is able to 
show that, while there is sexual licence in India, as in other countries, 
it is not true that the Indian race as a whole is enfeebled and degraded 
through the long-standing and wide-spread practice of this kind of 
vice. As a polemic, his book succeeds—not least because the Author 
more than admits that, when a true perspective is reached, there are 
many great evils in India, as there are everywhere else. 

Yet, like all good polemics, the book is more than a polemic. We 
are all deeply interested to-day in the problem of India. In particular, 
we are wondering what the fate of the ‘Reforms’ will be. It is ad- 
mitted on all hands that they are a great experiment, and that, like 
all experiments among men, they may either succeed or fail. Not 
few of the Civil Servants who have long experience of India seem 
hesitant about them. Some go further than hesitation and condemn 
them outright. It is altogether to the good that a man like Mr. 
Andrews, who knows India so well, should put the other side. In his 
view the ‘Reforms’ will succeed. I don’t think I misrepresent him 
if I add that in his view it would be safe, and therefore wise, to extend 
them quite soon. He is not only hopeful, but sanguine, about the 
future of India. And he bases his hope where it should be based— 
not upon the effectiveness of any political measures taken by them- 
selves, but upon the character of the people of India. In particular, 
he bases it upon the character and principles and practice of the 
leaders of India. For he has no doubt who these leaders are. They 
are not the mere politicians, nor the so-called ‘orthodox’ leaders, but 
men like Gandhi and Tagore. In Gandhi and his influence, most of 
all, Mr. Andrews has almost unlimited faith. It is not too much to 
class him, Christian though he is, among Gandhi’s devotees. It is of 
great value that there should be a book in English that takes this 
point of view, and that it should be written by a man whose knowledge 
of India is no superficial or official thing, but deep and comprehensive. 
One hopes that here Mr. Andrews is a true prophet. At any rate, 
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he will strengthen the faith of those who say, ‘The experiment is 
risky, but the risk is not so great that we should refuse to take it’. 
So far as my Own experience goes, the great majority of missionaries, 
while not so sanguine of great and good results in the near future as 
Mr. Andrews, do believe in the ‘Reforms’. Their opinion should 
weigh at least as heavily as that of hesitant Civil Servants, however 
eminent. 

But this book raises two fundamental questions, which its author 
does not clearly ask, and which he does not answer at all. He may 
say that they lie beyond the limits that he set himself in this book, 
but to me, at any rate, it seems clear that they ought at least to be 
briefly answered in a book that claims to describe ‘The True India’. 
Anyone who reads this book through, might say to himself when he 
has finished it, ‘Well, then, does the writer mean that, while he 
himself is a Christian, the hope of Jndia lies, not in Christianity, but 
in a revival of true Hinduism?’ The first fundamental question 
follows,—‘ Where is true Hinduism to be found?’ Or, to quote a 
phrase from the book itself, ‘Where are we to look for the “original 
Hindu religion”’?’ In the Vedas, or in the Upanishads, or the teaching 
of Sankara, or the Gita, or where? Perhaps we shall be told that it 
is to be discovered by a process of selection from many books. If so, 
what are the criteria of selection? Mr. Andrews seems to imply that 
such men as Gandhi and Tagore, whom he mentions frequently, have 
made the right selection. Where do their criteria come from? It has 
often been suggested that, consciously or unconsciously, these derive 
from Christianity. If they have a Hindu origin, it is time that we 
were told where it is. 

This leads to a still more fundamental question. Mr. Andrews, 
quite fairly from his polemical point of view, refers once and again 
to the vices that infest what is called ‘Christendom’. If all his refer- 
ences are taken together, they make a very sad and formidable list. 
He is quite entitled to add that the Church has sometimes just let 
them alone, sometimes defended them, and occasionally—as in the 
instances of the Inquisition and the burning of witches,—even 
practised them. But it is agreed that this is because Christians have 
either neglected or misunderstood their own faith. None of these 
things is intrinsically Christian. On the other hand, it may be asked 
whether some, at least, of the evils that afflict India, are not intrinsic 
to Hinduism. It is agreed that Hinduism is pantheistic, and that in 
the long process of time, pantheism has worked its way into the 
mind and practice of the Indian people,—even of the Indian peasant, 
whom Mr. Andrews quite rightly takes as the typical Hindu. Can it 
be denied that it is impossible for pantheism to make the ethical an 
ultimate element in the Divine? If everything and everyone is just 
an emanation of ‘God’, is it possible to exclude ethical evil? The 
fact is that the Indian, unlike the Christian, is often better than his 
religion. Mr. Andrews tells us that the Holi Festival is the great 
annual merry-making of the Indian villager, but he does not add that 
it is the festival of a vicious god. Again, pantheism, at least of the 
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Indian variety, teaches that all phenomena, including the life of men, 
are maya or illusion. Mr. Andrews, pointing out that the ‘average’ 
Indian tends to neglect social service outside the family, adds that 
‘Fortunately in India the religious appeal has hitherto had power jp 
it to call men and women out from the narrow confinement of the 
home’ and that ‘Some of those who have obeyed the call have been 
the salt of the earth’, but he knows quite well that the vast majority 
have denied that the social life of ordinary men can be ‘salted’ and 
have tried therefore to cut themselves off from all human ties. Ip 
seeking to do this, they are not neglecting or misunderstanding 
Hinduism, but practising it. Again, pantheism is inherently deter. 
ministic. Is not this at least one of the roots of the prevalent ‘apathy’ 
in India which Mr. Andrews rightly deplores? He sets down this 
‘apathy’ to ‘centuries of subjection’. Presumably here he refers, not 
only to the recent rule of Britain, but also to the centuries of despotism 
that preceded it, which is native to India, and which some think to 
be the political counterpart of religious fatalism. Or again, Mr. 
Andrews does not even name transmigration, though this idea runs 
through the mind of India. Under it the belief is prevalent, not to 
say universal, that such forlorn people as outcastes and lepers are 
suffering for sins committed in a previous life. If the doctrine of 
transmigration is to be treated as an excrescence in Hinduism, what 
may not be so treated? It would be possible to take other such points, 
but perhaps enough examples have been given. If it is wrong to 
write as if Hinduism were altogether bad, is it not also wrong to 
write as if there were an ‘original Hinduism’ that is altogether good? 
Only Christianity, in its ‘original’ form in the life of Christ, is alto- 
gether good. Mr. Andrews agrees with all other authorities that the 
primary fact about the typical Indian is his religion. Does he deny 
that ‘original’ Hinduism is pantheistic? Finally, it is true, as he 
says, that any appeal that is ‘to speak to the soul of India’ must 
be ‘personal and embodied in a person’. The Christian enlarges the 
saying and claims that any appeal that is to be fully effective among 
men of any race or all races must be ‘embodied in a person’, and 
that that person is Jesus Christ. Does not Mr. Andrews agree? 


C. Ryper Smita 


The Origins of the Reformation. By James Mackinnon, Ph.D., 
D.D., D.Th., LL.D. (Longmans, Green & Co. 16s.) 


Having written so fully and so authoritatively on Early Church 
History, aspects of Scottish History, the History of Modern Liberty, 
and the History of the Reformation from the standpoints of both 
Luther and Calvin, Dr. Mackinnon now places the Church yet deeper 
in his debt by issuing this important study of the Medieval Church 
in the light of what is immediately to follow it. The reader is introduced 
to the developing struggle between the Empire and the Papacy, 
already reaching toward its height by the thirteenth century. 
Boniface VIII expresses as dramatically as most Popes the imperialism 
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of Rome, and more dramatically than any other the collapse of such 
imperialism when it over-reached itself. Rising nationalities in Western 
Europe were proving a bulwark against the Papacy, and if the 
Babylonish Captivity of the Popes at Avignon shows the Vicars of 
Christ still hankering after this world’s goods it shows them no less 
deprived of much of this world’s power. We may blame the truculence 
of certain lay rulers during the Middle Ages, and quite rightly; but 
much of their truculence was exhibited in the sphere of earthly 
government where their authority passed unchallenged. With the 
high-handed Pope of the later years of the period, however, the 
truculence was too often felt to be exercised outside the spiritual 
domain altogether. A Pope might excommunicate a sovereign with 
every lawful appearance, but whether he could legitimately absolve 
his subjects from their allegiance was quite another matter. So the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries witness increasing attacks on the 

claims. Dante, Marsiglio, and Ockham all believe in the papal 
fable of the Donation of Constantine ; yet they insist on the rights of 
the State and on the spiritual nature of the Church, Ockham adding 
his repudiation of papal infallibility. Wyclif was barely thirty when 
some very famous legislation against Rome was placed on the Statute 
Book of England, and he was to become the champion of anti-papal 
feeling in this country. His declamations against papal infallibility, 
abuses and exactions, his denial of transubstantiation, his belief in the 
priesthood of believers and in the supreme authority of Scripture— 
‘Scripture in the common tongue as the sole source of salvation ’—all 
conspired to earn for him the more modern title of ‘the morning star 
of the Reformation’. The fifteenth century is that in which an attempt 
was made by the Romanist clergy and nobility of Europe to put their 
own Church and headquarters in order. But there was the shocking 
affair of the condemnation of Wyclif’s disciple, Hus, by one of the 
reforming Councils, till ultimately the conciliar movement found itself 
out manceuvred, and Nicholas V. emerged out of a veritable papal 
mélée as the symbol of a Renaissance Papacy still unreformed. 
Savonarola, that passionate preacher of medieval reform in Italy, 
found himself helpless against Pope Alexander VI., who ‘as moralist 
would be a decided hit on the comic stage’. Dr. Mackinnon concludes 
his book with some valuable sections on Late Medieval Dissent and 
Mysticism, and Humanism in relation to the Reformation. In his 
summing-up he reviews the clash between Rome and the new nations, 
the right of the civil power to reform the Church, the economical 
grievances against the Papacy, popular antipathy to ecclesiastical 
autocracy, the powers and possibilities of the New Learning, and the 
moral and spiritual factors in the whole situation. Reforms did 
ultimately come, but, as the author writes, ‘there can be no doubt 
that the reforms were far too long delayed, and that they were 
introduced only when the Church had been shaken to her foundations 
and when a large fraction of the world had already abandoned her 
in disgust’. New spiritual forces were liberated at the Reformation 
which delivered multitudes from the domination of the old order. 
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The principle of justification by faith alone, ‘with its corollaries of 
the supreme authority of Scripture, the priesthood of all beliey 
the rights of the individual soul apart from external ecclesiastical 
authority, the liberty of the Christian man and the Christian conscience 
from ecclesiastical prescription, inevitably culminated in the radica) 
breach with the papal medieval Church which the indomitable monk 
of Wittenberg achieved’. For such a book as this we are grateful, 
Its mastery of the facts, sound judgement, and sustained interest 
make it a volume of great importance to all students of the 
Reformation. 

H. WartK1n-Jonzs 


Thomas Yates, D.D. By A. A. Lee. (Independent Press. 5s.) 


It has been the privilege of Methodism from time to time to enrich 
the ministry of the Church Catholic through those who, nurtured in 
her communion, have for various reasons dedicated their lives to 
other Churches. Thomas Yates was an outstanding example of such 
a man. A Lancastrian by birth, a Methodist by training, he entered 
Didsbury College in 1892 at the age of nineteen. At the close of his 
college course he was sent to Grosvenor Hall in the Belfast Central 
Mission. There he attracted great congregations and within a year 
was called to the pastorate of Clifton Park Congregational Church 
in that city. Later he returned to England and exercised a remark- 
able ministry at Norwood Congregational Church, Liverpool; and 
subsequently at Allen Street, Kensington, at Richmond Hill, Bourne- 
mouth and finally at St. Aubyn’s, South Norwood. His pulpit graces, 
his infectious good humour, his gift of leadership and his unfailing 
loyalty to the Evangel gained for him a unique place in the Church 
of his choice. His ministry was as welcome in Australia as in America, 
and everywhere those that heard him knew that he had listened 
much to God. His passing in the full prime of life in 1936 was a great 
loss to all the Churches. In this memorial volume with its sub-title: 
‘The Happy Warrior’, Rev. A. A. Lee has gathered a choice wreath 
of appreciations from those with whom Thomas Yates worked and 
by whom he was so greatly beloved. The writing of such a memoir 
is in itself a work of art and affection and is worthy in every way 
of the man. The larger part of the book is devoted to a selection 
of typical sermons, chosen by his widow. These addresses are unedited 
and as we read them we hear again the voice of the man who meant 
so much in the spiritual life of multitudes and whose passion for 
souls was as keen as his defence of the faith was forceful. This worthy 
book should command a wide sale both on its own merits and because 
of the man who lives again in its pages. 


Letters to His Friends. By Forbes Robinson. (S.C.M. Press. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

We heartily welcome the publication of this book. For many years 

it has been issued for ‘private circulation only’. Over 30,000 copies 

have been sold in this way. By its singular work it has silently and 
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surely won its way into the hearts of many readers, and now this 
treasure—for such it is—is for the first time ‘published’. We have 
been familiar with it for many years, and during that time we have 
found it a source of inspiration. There is something so winning in 
the personality and life of Forbes Robinson. He was born in 1867, 
and died in 1904. He was a Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
and it was in that University that he ministered to so many by the 
appealing beauty of his character, and by his penetrating spirituality. 
Readers of these letters will swiftly come under the spell of his per- 
sonality, and will realize that his life tells of the way of love, and 
the power of prayer. He never strives nor cries. He lives amongst 
men at Cambridge, enters fully into their lives, and becomes a helper 
to many. There is nothing hectic about him: he breathes the very 
spirit of calm. He was, in the noblest sense of the phrase—‘a director 
of souls’. He writes to one in great sorrow: ‘I pray that you may 
never, never “get over” the sorrow, but get through it, into it, into 
the very heart of God’. To another he says: ‘The man of God lives 
in the present ; he leaves the future to God. If God has conducted 
so far, He will not leave us.’ To another he writes: ‘We begin to 
obey when we lose ourselves in the Spirit and forget all but God.’ 
Here is a book which will give strength and inspiration. To Forbes 
Robinson prayer was not a theory, but a life. He believed that the 
best gift you can give to anyone is to pray for him ; that prayer teaches 
us how to understand one another ; that prayer is the guide to peace 
and victory. We hope that the publication of this book will give 
to these letters a large circulation, and thus widen their already 
great sphere of influence. 
W. BarpsLey Brasu 


John Knox. By Lord Eustace Percy. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
20s.) 


“This is not a work of original research,’’ says the author in his pre- 
face to this biography. It is, nevertheless, a welcome and masterly 
portrait of one who changed the course of Scotland’s history. Knox 
has been greatly misrepresented in recent times. In this book the 
man and his motives stand out clear. His was the tragedy of an 
idealist who assumed political armour. ‘“‘He put his trust in politics 
as the instrument of a godly reformation, and he paid the price’. This 
biography was the Religious Book Club’s choice for January. We 
commend it to all class leaders and preachers. 
R. Kirpy 
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Rise and Growth of the Congress. By C. F. Andrews and 
Girija Mookerjee. (George Allen & Unwin. 7s. 64.) 


The present crisis in the Indian Congress lends interest to the publica. 
tion of this book, having an Englishman, long associated with the 
development of India, and an Indian as co-authors. Though the 
Congress makes excessive claims to represent public opinion in India, 
no one acquainted with its influence in the growth of political con- 
sciousness and activity in that country, among the educated classes 
as well as the masses, will attempt to minimise its importance. It was 
natural that, as the result of the spread of education which introduced 
ideas of Western political government, there should arise a growing 
number of patriotic Indians who desired to play a greater part in the 
government of their own country. This book, while emphasizing the 
activities of Indians in creating the demand for a more effective voice 
by means of some kind of Association, recognizes with gratitude the 
part played by Mr. A. O. Hume, the founder of the Congress in 1885, 
‘If the founder of the Congress had not been a great Englishman and 
a distinguished official,’ said Mr. Gokhale in 1913, ‘such was the 
distrust of political agitation in those days that the authorities would 
have at once found some way or other of suppressing the movement.’ 

The history of the Congress has been marked by a steady increase 
in its power, in spite of serious difficulties that have arisen from 
failure to obtain the co-operation of the Mohammedan political leaders 
as well as the Liberal wing, who have not been willing to subscribe 
to the extremist point of view adopted in recent years. The com- 
plexion of the Congress for many years has been predominantly 
Hindu, and many outstanding names have been associated with its 
activities, among whom Gandhi is best known to the outside world. 
It is largely through his influence that the Congress has been able 
to make its power felt among the masses of India, arousing in the 
politically-unconscious millions a desire for self-government. It must 
be admitted that the policy of Congress has been mainly a destructive 
one and has discouraged, until recently, any active participation of 
its members in working the reforms introduced by the Government. 

Apart from the story of the development of Congress from its 
early days, this book is of great value in setting forth the religious 
background of the political movement and the events which have 
played their part in its vicissitudes. 


My Adventures in Education. By Hilda Oakeley, M.A, 
D.Lit. (Williams & Norgate, Ltd. 7s. 6d.) 


Any work from the pen of Dr. Oakeley is sure to be an intellectual 
and literary feast and My Adventures in Education is no exception. 
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Dr. Oakeley and her father were pioneers in education, the former 
being first warden of the Royal Victoria College, Montreal, and the 
founder of a new branch of university education at King’s College 
for women ; while the latter was one of the first Government inspectors 
for schools. The searchlights of knowledge and experience directed 
by Dr. Oakeley on to our educational system reveal weaknesses and 
shortcomings for which at present she cannot suggest alternatives. 

Very forcibly does this writer express her disapproval of examina- 
tions. ‘Examinations have a deadening effect on young minds by 
substituting a totally false end for the proper end of their studies.’ 
‘They are,’ she continues, ‘a test of knowledge retained in forms 
in which it can more rapidly be discharged upon the paper at some 

icular time.’ Knowledge thus accumulated is apt not to be durable. 

Then, too, there will always be those who are not good examina- 
tion students, those with nerves strung up to the highest pitch or 
those who for reasons of health or personal anxiety fail to do them- 
selves justice. 

With regard to Continuation Schools, Dr. Oakeley stresses the fact 
that the highly sensitive ages of fourteen to eighteen are years when 
the basis of the attitude to life is being laid, and so frequently the 
conditions under which young people find themselves are most un- 
favourable to development of the best in them. Therefore the youth 
between fourteen and eighteen must have education or something 
which will take its place. ‘Otherwise he will be at the mercy of all 


' the forces, old and new, in the stir of which he moves.’ 


In lighter vein Dr. Oakeley describes her experiences with great 
and learned men under whom she studied; a Balliol concert she 
attended and her impressions of a chorus sung by undergraduates ; 
and a toboggan party given by ‘Fresher’ men to female ‘Freshers’. 

The following short extract from a description of the River Thames 
illustrates the beautiful word pictures, apt similes and metaphors 
which come from a charmed pen: 

‘Over the river the bridges stand on pillars of light, shimmering 
yellow and red in the dark water. Trains like golden snakes wriggle 
across the S.W. railway bridge. The glittering centipedes wandering 
along the southern side are trams.’ 


A Religion for Democracy. By Dr. Russell Henry Stafford. 
(Abingdon Press. $2.) 


Every careful reader will put down this book stimulated and enriched 
in thought by the author’s thorough study of a very live issue. Doctor 
Russell Henry Stafford shows how democratic ideals and the Christ- 
ianity of Jesus support one another, but the value of the book is not 
more in its conclusions than in the journey thitherward in company 
with a well-informed earnest mind which considers Apocalyptic, 
Medieval Christianity and a hundred subjects which may throw light 
on the relation of Religion to Democratic Ideals. The book is always 
informative and thought-provoking and on the whole Dr. Stafford 
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has well performed his task of setting forth ‘what ideas must be ep. 
braced and emphasized in theology to afford a philosophic basis of 
democracy. . . .’ Nevertheless it is a pity that St. Paul’s most Jewish 
aspect is emphasized, and placed in opposition, when it would haye 
been far more in keeping with the main theme to show how St. Paul, 
mission and central spirit were allies of the democratic spirit. Th 
thought is close packed and the language at times too erudite. Fo 
instance, not everyone will prefer to express the belief that it js 
Chance only which makes some individuals and their gifts prominent, 
as on page 168: ‘This crystallization is accredited to some fortuitous 
concatenation of determinants conferring the delusive privilege of 
conspicuousness upon their objects.’ Whilst such scholastic nomen. 
clature may hinder the wide popularity of this work, it should be 
read by all students of the subject and by those who like solid thought 
for their brains to bite upon. The volume is well printed and curiously 
enough has an Index which errs on the side of fullness, including, for 
example, Galsworthy, who is only mentioned by way of lightest 
illustration. 
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While I was Musing . . . By J. C. Hardwick, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Skeffington. 3s. 6d.) 

These are fifty-five village sermons on the Psalms. They do not 
profess to be theological treatises but are human interpretations of 
very practical value. The spiritual tone is high and while they are 
for the most part lacking in illustration they deal simply and effec- 
tively with vital things. Many of life’s most poignant problems are 
presented and much real help is afforded in this book, which is one 
for devotional reading of both preacher and hearer. 


St. Matthew (School Clarendon Bible). By B. K. Rattey, 
§.Th. (Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d.) 


The author of this admirable addition to the School Clarendon Bible 
series has had much experience as a divinity mistress. Her qualifica- 
tions for this task are obvious for the series of which it forms part 
is designed for use in the higher forms of secandary schools. The 
text is that of the revised version. The introduction is in line with 
the best modern scholarship both as regards the features, date and 
authorship of the Gospel. The paragraph arrangement with sub- 
headings of the text is useful especially in a school book. The illus- 
trations are good and the commentary excellent. The notes are 
succinct and full of interest. The book as a whole, while it is an abridg- 
ment of the larger volume on St. Matthew in the Clarendon Bible, 
is so well conceived and produced that the reader would not realize 
it was a simplified edition. It will be of great service to others than 
teachers and among Bible class leaders it will have a real welcome. 


The Healing Cross. By H. H. Farmer, D.D. (Nisbet. 6s.) 


These further studies in the Christian interpretation of life are indeed 
welcome. Dr. Farmer is first and foremost a clear thinker and a fine 
expositor. The author has spoken the everlasting gospel of God to 
our day in a manner that challenges thought and produces convic- 
tion. In modern terminology he places for our day a new emphasis 
on the timeless subject of the Cross. He proves its adequacy for the 
world’s dilemma and presents the mystery of God’s purpose in the 
world as a light shining out of darkness. He emphasizes the austerity 
of the Cross which while it heals does not cease to be the Cross. He 
challenges the individual to walk in The Way come what may. The 
volume is divided into four sections. Christ the Way; the Severity 
which is Good ; the Goodness which is Severe, and finally the Healing 
Cross. He faces the problems of life bravely and in certain hope 
that God’s way for the healing of the sin of the world is by the Cross. 
We are thankful for these twenty-one sermons written in such vivid 
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terms that while one may shirk the issues they present one can never 
doubt their truth. The Christian Faith is vitally expressed in this 
valuable book. 


Starting Afresh. By Pat McCormick. (Longmans. 2s, 64, 
net.) 


This is exactly the kind of book everyone expects from the pen of 
the Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. It is downright, practical, and 
appealing beyond most devotional works. The chapters are brimmi 

with the exuberance of Christian healthfulness, and with the sense 
of the riches of life’s greatest adventure. This little book is so rich 
in the practice of daily Christian living that many will want to linger 
over chapter after chapter, and have it at hand for further appeal 
and direction. Certainly, to accept its guidance and to respond to 
its appeal for real Christian living will mean the straightening of 
many a back to new effort. The assurance of the presence of God 
and His overflowing love runs through the whole of the chapters, 
and in it all the writer is in homely fashion just one of ourselves 
starting afresh to keep the Highway Code and join the Good Com- 
panions in all the way. This is a young people’s book that grown- 
ups can make good use of, and then pass it on to those on the threshold 
of life. A glowing picture of the Christian way for the high-spirited. 


W. G. T. B. 


Christians in Action. By Seven Missionaries. (Longmans. 
2s. 6d. net.) 
For a real live up-to-date missionary record nothing more realistic 
could possibly be desired than the seven chapters of this thriller. 
Here are vividly depicted the first-hand experiences of four women 
and three men; the editor of this fine little work, and one of the 
seven writers, is a Methodist Missionary : Ronald Rees. It is a moving 
picture of the unspeakable suffering of a noble people, caused by the 
international banditry of a neighbouring people. The whole purpose 
of this profoundly touching story is to record the achievements and 
spirit of the Chinese Churches during the past year of war. It must 
have been difficult to accomplish this without any show of bitterness 
against those who are inflicting all this cruel suffering. Yet the deep 
indignation and choking grief can be rightly felt between the lines 
of this account of a people’s tragedy, so relentless and unnecessary. 
It is a marvellously enheartening record of the mighty victories of 
the grace of God in the life of the Chinese Churches. It is estimated 
that a hundred million have been uprooted and dispossessed, perhaps 
for ever, and at least a million done to death. The Christian hospitals, 
as can be imagined, have been able to bear a striking testimony, 
there are two hundred and thirty of them in China, and the Missionary 
Compound has in numberless instances been the one place of security 
for the civilian population against rape and murder. What a tonic 
for the low-spirited Christian at home this spirit-possessed little gem 
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should prove. It will prove a good reminder that God is no further 
from China than Europe was from Him when we prayed in the Sep- 
tember crisis. We are learning, too, in these days that Christians 
jn all parts of the world cannot be separated in prayer and service. 
A book to read at once, and then pass on. 

W. G. T. B. 


In Divers Manners. By R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. (Longmans. 
In this little volume there are fourteen essays of varying length and 
quality. They illustrate ‘in divers manners’ how the ‘answer to all 
questions, the test of all truth, the guide in all doubt and difficulty, 
is Christ’. The standpoint is that of the Catholic Church which claims 
‘to be the only true Church, outside which there can be no security’. 
The Roman Catholic reader will take this for granted. If the non- 
Roman Catholic reader will substitute universal for catholic he will 
be able to accept and enjoy a book containing much that is beautiful 
and true. In the first essay we realize that the Christian has some- 
thing to learn from the pantheist. Another suggests an answer to 
the questions: ‘Can God love me? Can I love God?’ The third and 
fourth give reasons for the authoritarian attitude of the Roman 
Church. Other topics are the Paraclete, the Incarnation, the Royal 
Law, the Call to Sainthood. The subjects thus enumerated sound 
rather dull but the language and style, no less than the subject matter, 
make the book attractive and readable. If the reader is in the habit 
of marking what he reads, he will find much use for his pencil, especially 
if he be a Roman Catholic. If he be a non-Roman Catholic he will 
note the worth of sentences like: ‘If the good in me is God’s good 
in me—God’s, who is infinite good—-how can there be any limit to 
what that may come to be?’, or the passage on the resurrection life 
and many others besides. At times the logic is hard to follow, e.g., 
the definition of a miracle seems incompatible with ‘the world is ruled 
by undeviating law’. Penance as a translation of weravora sounds 
strange. Nevertheless the essays for the most part are good to read 
and stimulating. The general reader will regret the inclusion of such 


words as ‘coadunation, valency, salvific and externation’. 
J.E.U. 


In the Steps of Moses the Law-Giver. By Louis Golding. 
(The Religious Book Club.) (Rich & Cowan. 2s. 6d.) 


This book immediately recalls another recent volume on the great 
Prophet: Let my People Go! very different in its method, but thrilling, 
as this latest work by Louis Golding undoubtedly is. It is not unlikely 
that The Religious Book Club in choosing this book had an eye to 
the topicality of the subject at a time when once more the Children 
of Israel are attempting to find a home in the Promised Land, in the 
teeth of obstacles not less formidable than those they met three 
thousand years ago. The subject matter is enriched by twenty-four 
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illustrations and made still more interesting by the provision of two 
maps. To have produced a narrative of so considerable length on g 
difficult subject is a tribute to the genius of its author. It needed 
all his equipment as traveller, scholar, novelist and poet to make 
this accomplished journey, and paint this realistic picture of the great 
Law-giver. He builds up the ‘veiled’ life of Moses as a prince jp 
Pharaoh’s Court to the time of his emergence as a saviour of Israel, 
He then sets out wandering in the tracks of Moses and the Host, 
through the rich delta country to the spot where the Red Sea crossing 
was accomplished. Then the wandering continues, recalling not only 
the Biblical narrative, but strange legends, Hebrew, Christian and 
Muslim, some of which have not been written down before. And s0 
on to Mount Sinai, with the scene of the Law-giving, the Prophet 
on the mountain, the people gathered in the plain below. It is a 
vivid tale that will interest many types of reader, not only because 
it is exciting reading, but for the deeper reason that it is a study of 
the profound religious problems, of which the Prophet is the symbol 
and centre, out of which he stands a supremely striking personality. 


Transactions of the Bose Research Institute, Calcutta. Vol. XI. 
By Sir J. C. Bose. (Longmans. 18s.) 


This book represents the last work of a distinguished research scientist, 
Sir J. C. Bose. His vital gift of patience coupled with an alert mind 
and a unique opportunity enriched scientific knowledge in a remarkable 
way. His death is a great loss to research. The investigations here 
recorded are in the realm of biophysics, anthropology and advanced 
physics. The nature of the work done can only be realized by ex- 
perienced students to whom we owe much, for their work has added 
length to life, provided remedy for disease and given us evidence of 
the marvels of the world in which we live. The work here recorded 
is too technical for the general reader and would demand for an 
adequate review the services of a group of specialists. It is interesting 
to notice that most of the work was done by Indian students who 
have made a worthy contribution to accurate knowledge. 
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BRITISH 


The Journal of Theological Studies (January 1939.)—The article 
deals with the Lachish Letters, and is by D. Winton Thomas, 
Dr. 8. A. Cook’s successor as Regius Professor of Hebrew at Cam- 
bridge. ‘Notes and Studies’ include the first instalment of an essay 
by Dr. C. D. Broad on ‘ Arguments for the Existence of God’, a learned 
article by H. J. Carpenter on ‘The Birth from the Holy Spirit and 
the Virgin in the Old Roman Creed’, ‘Critical Notes on Athanasius’, 
by W. L. Lorimer, and an important article by C. C. Tarelli dealing 
with the ‘Chester-Beatty Papyrus and the Caesarean Text’. Of a 
long series of book reviews the most important are Professor T. W. 
Manson’s account of Sir R. Falconer’s book on the Pastoral Epistles, 
and Dr. W. H. Cadman’s review of the new translation of J. Weiss’s 
Das Urchristentum. 


Theology (January 1939).—This effective monthly appears under 
new Editorship. It will continue its examination of contemporary 
theology, both by the laity and clergy, under the direction of Rev. 
A. R. Vidler. The writers are all members of the Church of England 
and represent a comprehensive range of special interests. This issue 
contains articles on ‘The Need for Theology’, ‘The Moral Influence 
of Poetry’, ‘The Problem of Luxury’ and ‘The Worship of God and 
the Life of the People’. A notable summary by E. L. Mascall is on 
‘The Christian and the Next War’. The standard of this issue is high 
and the quality is excellent. 


The Congregational Quarterly (January).—This number contains 
The Drew Lecture (1938) on ‘Faith’s Victory Over Death’, by 
Principal H. F. Lovell Cocks. He says that even though Man be 
born to know God and to enjoy Him forever, he cannot make him- 
self proof against decay; mortality is the very stuff of his being. 
From death he cannot be saved; yet God may save him through it— 
by the miracle of the resurrection. The Word faith hears is the 
promise of life from the dead. Faith has a right to be confident of 
a life beyond death because it is itself the foretaste of a resurrection. 
Mr. Edward Grubb writes on ‘Divine Purpose’. While he offers no 
philosophical ‘explanation’ of personal guidance yet he holds to it as 
a fact of personal experience, which, if faithfully followed, enhances 
the value of human personality and strengthens the conviction of a 
Divine Purpose in the world. There are articles on ‘Episcopacy and 
Reunion’ by Dr, A. G. Garvie ; ‘Was the Double Use of “Son of Man” 
a Factor in the Dedication of Jesus?’ by the Rev. H. Bulcock; 
‘Home Country’ by Mr. Reg. W. Ford; ‘Society and the Atonement’ 
by the Rev. Silvester Davies and ‘The Freshening of Familiar Texts’ 
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by the Rev. Arthur Wakelin. Other interesting features include 
‘Developments and Experiments’, ‘Foreign Impressions’, ‘Curreny 
Literature’ and ‘Shorter Notices and Descriptive List’. Dr. Peg}, 
‘Editorial’ covers fifteen pages. 


The Hibbert Journal (Vol. XXXVII. No. 1).—This number ig gg 
usual fully alive to the kind of world we live in. The bill of contents 
is striking, and the articles live up to their titles. The Church Struggle 
in Germany, by A Confessional Pastor, makes more than pathetic 
reading. The writer begs readers not to believe reports that Christiang 
in Germany are in substantial agreement with the general develop. 
ment of things in their country, and that their complaints relate only 
to the oppressing of the Church and of the Christian Faith. The 
Church of Christ is bidden to obey the Governing Power. The heaviest 
of all their burdens in the terrible conditions now prevailing is that 
there is no clear Divine guidance manifest, no mighty prophetic word 
that might arouse the soul of the people. The only use the rulers 
seem to have for Christianity appears to be the communication of 
some sort of atavistical belief in the Beyond. A touching plea is 
made for the love and intercession of Christians everywhere. Henry 
Sidgwick was born in 1838, and Professor C. D. Broad writes with 
enthusiasm about the great scholar. Mrs. Sidgwick is also proclaimed 
as the ablest woman of her period. Professor Broad has manifestly 
enjoyed escaping from the present into ‘the golden afternoon of the 
Victorian Civilisation and the Sidgwickian atmosphere of good sense 
and sweet reasonableness’. There are interesting discussions on 
‘Fast and Loose in Theology’; ‘Early Christian Belief’; ‘After 
Materialism—What?’ ; and an unusual and deeply clever ‘ Philosophical 
Reading of Cricket’, by Sreecandath R. K. Menon of Ceylon. The 
Bishop of Goulburn gives a particularly searching consideration of 
present day world conditions and the relation of the Church thereto. 
It is a pity the Bishop’s article cannot be read by all Christians. 
Dictatorship is a drag. The problem for us is how to prevent demo- 
cratic society from disintegrating into classes with the consequent 
struggle for power. Nothing less than a reunited and converted 
Church has any chance from the Christian side. ‘Needless Schism’, 
is a Methodist Comment in which Dr. A. W. Harrison says it is 
surprising that Methodist and Anglican remain apart. He asks: Do 
we passionately desire a larger fellowship? The answer, he admits, 
is that with the rank and file of Methodism there is no such desire. 
(Vol. XXXVII. No. 2. January 1939).—This number of the Journal 
opens with a long reply to Alfred Loisy by Paul-Louis Couchoud. 
In two previous articles M. Loisy has maintained the thesis that Jesus 
is the name of a man, an historical personage, whom the devotion 
of followers transformed by stages into God, the process being one, 
therefore, of apotheosis. M. Couchoud maintains the converse thesis 
that Jesus was the name of God, transformed in the second century 
of our era into the name of a man, and unknown as an historical 
person until then—a religious conception to begin with and an 
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historical figure afterwards. The bone of contention (for it is a bone 
and nothing more) between these two controversialists is: Did the 
early Christians deify man or did they humanize God? Then there 
is a long and interesting article by Professor Ernest De Seincourt on 
‘The Interplay of Literature and Science During the Last Three 
Centuries’. Two of the shorter articles can be understood and enjoyed 
by everyone :—‘Freedom; Can Commonsense Be Trusted?’ by 
A. D. Ritchie; and, ‘Democracy as Co-operative’, by Dr. Edward 
Jenks. There is the usual survey of Recent Theological Literature 
by Dr. James Moffatt, and Reviews of volumes which are for the 
specialist in philosophy and religion. There is an excellent review of 
Dr. R. Newton Flew’s Jesus and His Church, a book which should 
be read by all Methodists, for the need of Christian people is a fresh 
vision of the Church of Christ as God meant it to be, His own creation, 


the instrument of His age-long purpose. 
W.G.T.B. 


Religion in Education for January 1939 contains many interesting 
features of value to the teacher. The two leading contributions are 
those respectively by Professor Ernest Barker on ‘The Teaching of 
Religion in the University’ and by Professor Rowley of Bangor on 
‘Israel’s Enduring Contribution to the World’. Professor Barker 
thinks, or rather suggests, that in addition to its specialized studies 
it should be the aim of a University to present to its alumni a 
philosophy of life ; and that in the curriculum of the Teachers’ Diploma 
there should be inserted a course on Religious Knowledge. Professor 
Rowley’s article is very readable and informative; it is especially 
timely in view of the present-day interest in the future of the 
Jewish people. The journal ends with competent reviews on new 


Proceedings of the Calvinistic Congress, Edinburgh, 1938. (5s.) 
The Fourth Calvinistic Congress met in Edinburgh last year and 
was attended by international delegates as well as those of Great 
Britain. The general topic was ‘The Reformed Faith and its Ethical 
Consequences’. The theme was considered under nine headings. 
These were the consequences to the ,individual, in the family, the 
church, society, the state, economics, art, the inter-relation of theology 
and secular knowledge and the significance of the Old Testament for 
the Christian Life. The ‘proceedings’ also incorporates eight speeches 
delivered at public meetings in connexion with the congress. The 
topic of the opening devotional address was ‘Salvation by Grace’. 
The papers on the general topic were read in English or French and 
in each case there is a résumé of the paper in French or English. 
The symposium of the congress was broadcast and like the ‘proceed- 
ings’ is a worthy account of a great event, and will repay the careful 
reading of all Christian leaders and teachers whether they be 
Calvinists or Arminians. 
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The International Review of Missions (January 1939.)—This virily 
quarterly opens with an extensive survey of missionary work jp 
1938 which is convincing and informative. The index to the surve 
is most helpful. This is followed by a paper on ‘The place of the 
Christian Church in Moral and Social Reform in Japan’, from the pen 
of O. Kubushiro, B.D. He points out the remarkable influencg 
exercised by Protestant missions in temperance, purity and prison 
work. The service of Architecture to Overseas Missions is presented 
by J. Prip-Moller, F.R.I.D.A. and should be carefully read by the 
Missionary Societies. The third article is ‘The Ministry of Women 
and the Holy Catholic (Anglican) Church in China’. It is the outcome 
of an enquiry. In view of the widespread interest in this matter the 
arguments are important. A careful review article by Dr. Cairns on 
‘Christianity and the non-Christian Religions’ will stimulate discussion, 
Book reviews complete a good issue. 


The Cornhill Magazine (January 1939. Murray).—The January issue of 
the Cornhill Magazine is full of fine reading. For lovers of fiction and 
for the intelligent general reader this monthly is without an equal for 
brilliance of writing and variety of interest. The writers are world 
wide in their subjects and authoritative in their articles. It is indeed 
read and written all over the world. (February).—This unique 
magazine, in its February issue, maintains the high standard set by 
its editor. The well-informed man delights in it and the general 
reader welcomes it for the variety and originality of its contents. 


The Expository Times (January to March, 1939).—The Jubilee 
Volume of the Expository Times is half-way to completion, and is 
worthy of its traditions. It is faithful to the Evangel, and is a safe 
guide to present-day thought about all its implications. 

(January).—The ‘Notes’ call attention to the masterly volume of 
O.T. Essays, ‘Record and Revelation’, successor to ‘The People and 
the Book’ (1925) edited by the late Dr. A. S. Peake. We are specially 
directed to the last contribution, ‘The O.T. and Christianity’ by 
Dr. Lofthouse, which clearly shows that the theologian neglects the 
O.T. at his peril. One of the articles most useful to the working pastor 
is ‘The Church and the Child’ by Dr. F. J. Rae, and that on ‘ Aspects 
of Sacrifice in the O.T.’ (the third in the series, after 50 years) by 
Dr. James of Leeds should not be missed. 

(February).—There is a breath of fresh spring air in the article on 
‘Modern, not Modernist’ by that redoubtable veteran, Dr. Garvie. 
He allows us to look in at the windows of his mind as, for these many 
years, he has worked with new tools brought to him by history, 
science and philosophy, and finds the faith of Paul and John still 
his own, and still invincible. Two outstanding and challenging articles 
by Dr. C. H. H. Macgregor (the second in the March issue) on ‘The 
Growth of the Resurrection Faith’ will clarify the thought of many 
preachers. There is a fine little study of the late Thomas Yates in 
the concluding pages of this month. 
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(March).—Professor Snaith of Headingley writes (in the Jubilee series) 
on the ‘Background of the Psalms’. From the historical and the 
devotional standpoints the Psalms were never more appreciated than 
they are to-day. Mr. Snaith introduces us to the very important 
work of Mowinckel, which has raised issues about the date and the 
connexion of the Psalms with Temple or Synagogue or Babylonian 
ritual, issues on which the battle is still joined. Dr. Wheeler Robinson 
has a penetrating and helpful contribution on Ministerial Training as 
one of the problems of to-day. For a children’s address Mr. Bingham 
uses ‘Snow White, the Seven Dwarfs, and You’ as a telling illustration 
of the divine appeal in Isaiah i. 18. It is good to welcome Mr. W. 
Herbert Spencer back to the ranks of English exposition in the section 
‘Contributions and Comments’. Students in College should read the 
last paragraph of this issue which gives notice of a new Theological 
Essay Prize of £10. They are eligible to compete. _ , 

.W.H. 


The British Journal of Inebriety (January 1939. 2s. 6d.).—The 
bulk of this issue is devoted to the seventeenth Norman Kerr Memorial 
Lecture delivered last October by Professor Edward Mapother on 
‘The Physical Basis of Alcoholic Mental Disorders’. The lecture is 
reported in extenso. He claims ‘that progress depends on speculation 
that is capable of proof or disproof. He proceeds to speculate in the 
hope that it will not be mistaken for conviction. It is a thorough 
discussion of the whole question in rather technical terms. The 
practical conclusions with which the lecture closes are confessions of 
failure on the part of the medical profession to deal with the issue 
of alcoholism by voluntary treatment though compulsory detention of 
addicts would invoke insuperable opposition. The remaining pages 
of this number are taken up with brief but effective book reviews. 


The John Rylands Library, Manchester. Catalogue of an Exhibi- 
tion of Mediaeval Manuscripts and Jewelled Book Covers. (ls. 6d.) 
This catalogue is valuable to the student of mediaeval manuscripts 
and of much literary interest by reason of two articles on ‘The MSS. 
in the John Rylands Library’ and on ‘Some characteristic features 
of the MSS. of the Middle Ages’. The seventeen facsimiles which 
illustrate the catalogue are excellent. The range of the John Rylands 
collection is wide, and its significance and beauty are well described. 


The Moslem World (January).—In this number considerable space 
is given to an appreciation of Dr. Kraemer’s book, ‘The Christian 
Message in a non-Christian world’, written presumably for the 
Missionary Council recently held at Tambaram. Of many points 
raised one is of vital interest in these days, viz.: that Isiam is 
theo-centric to an extravagant degree and man is a mere slave 
having no real place in the relation between Allah and man. This 
totalitarian concept of Mohammedanism is in direct opposition to the 
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Christian idea of fellowship with the Eternal whose service is perfect 
freedom. 

Offering a philosophy of Missions for North Africa, Dr. Boyt Smith 
is unconventional and revolutionary. He is critical of many accepted 
methods of missionary endeavour and considers it unwise at this 
stage of mental and social development to try and build up a Christian 
Church amongst the people there. The need for that, he thinks, wil] 
eventually break openly as an expression of communal rather than 
individualistic growth. 

Mr. Mounir R. Sa’adah in his well-written article on ‘Christianity 
and the Arabic Mind’, makes a plea for a Church that should reflect 
the Arab genius; that is an Arabic Church free from the suspicion 
that it is merely a foreign production. His aim would be a Church 
which calls for a new apostleship and martyrdom. 

References to Jesus in the Koran and other Moslem literature give 
us a picture very different from the Christ of the Gospels. This is 
clearly demonstrated in an article by Mr. James Robson, lecturer in 
Arabic at the University of Glasgow. 

Mohammed’s attitude to divorce is dealt with by Professor Bell of 
Edinburgh. The age-long conflict between Islam and Christianity in 
China is described by Mr. Claude Picken, a missionary formerly 
stationed in Hankow. Mr. Mirza Karam, an Assyrian, gives some 
useful information about the Moslem heretics known as the Ali Ilahis, 


AMERICAN 

Harvard Theological Review (January 1939).—This number has an 
unusually wide range. Two articles make a special appeal to the 
classical scholar, one of these (by Dr. A. Cameron of Aberdeen) is a 
study of Sappho’s Prayer to Aphrodite, the other by the General 
Editor (Professor A. D. Nock, of Harvard) discusses ‘A Feature of 
Roman Religion’. This peculiarity of Roman as distinct from Greek 
religion is the official decision ius fasque esto, the determination by 
the secular authority that the breach of a taboo is covered by a dis- 
pensation, profanum esto, neque scelus esto. Dr. Nock goes on to 
suggest that a corresponding difference may be traced in the forms 
of absolution used in the Greek and Roman Churches. Dr. E. T. Silk 
of Yale has an interesting paper on Boethius’s Consolatio Philosophiae 
as a sequel to Augustine’s Dialogues and Soliloquies. Anthropology 
has a place in the sun with Mr. Clyde Kluckholn’s paper (originally 
read before the Yale Anthropology Club) on the strange subject, 
‘Some Personal and Social Aspects of Navaho Ceremonial Practice’. 
The essay of most general interest in this number is Mr. D. E. True- 
blood’s paper, ‘The Influence of Emerson’s Divinity School Address’. 
To those who already are familiar with that famous address given 
just over a century ago, which marked Emerson’s definite move from 
Unitarianism to Pantheism, this admirable account of the occasion 
and its results is most illuminating. 
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Religion in Life (Winter Number 1939).—The latest issue of our 
American contemporary is timely and thought-provoking. With the 
exception of R. B. Hoyle, who writes on “What is meant by Religion’, 
all the contributors are American. Dr. Steere introduces ‘Evangelism 
and Christian Fellowship’; Dr. Houf writes on ‘Jesus’ way in Our 
Time’ and Dr. Niebuhr contributes a thoughtful paper on ‘The 
Christian Evangel and Social Culture’. Methodists will welcome the 
article on ‘Wesley: Man of a Thousand Books and a Book’ from 
the pen of Dr. J. R. Joy. It is a wide survey of Wesley as a literary 
man and a publisher of books. The monograph of G. F. Peabody by 
Dr. J. H. Melish is a worthy picture of a great social reformer. This 
winter number including the book reviews is stimulating. 


FRENCH 


Foi et Vie (No. 4. 39° Année).—Nearly half of this issue is devoted 
to a translation of letters written by imprisoned members of the 
German Confessional Church. A sermon on ‘Joie’ by M. Pierre Chazel 
asserts that ‘works of art are windows opened by men to the joy of 
the Lord. . . . When we listen to the music of a J. 8. Bach or a 
César Franck, when we contemplate in the splendour of its celestial 
colouring the dream of Paradise painted by Fra Angelico on the 
walls of the cloisters or in the cells of the Florentine monasteries, 
when we follow in the Ile-de-France the joyous assumption of the 
spires of our ancient cathedrals, how can we doubt that the joy of 
God is a human reality?’ This love of symbolism is a change indeed 
from the austerity and iconoclasm of the early Calvinists. An im- 
portant documentary article reproduces Professor Karl Barth’s 
famous letter written during the international crisis of last September 
and his later ‘Communication’ arising out of it. In the letter Barth 
declared that Czech soldiers in the time of Hus would have fought 
for the Church which ‘in the atmosphere of Hitlers and Mussolinis 
could only succumb in derision or destruction’. In the ‘Communica- 
tion’ he explains and defends that declaration. Other contributions 
are—‘A Manifesto on Antisemitism’ by Swiss pastors and professors, 
some ‘Reflections’ by M. Albert Finet on a preaching visit to remote 
village churches, and an account of the activities of Calvin when he 
was professor in the Haute-Ecole of Strasbourg. 


ITALIAN 


Il Religio, edited by Ernesto Buonaiuti (January 1939).—The 
outstanding contribution in this number is a learned and illuminating 
study by the Editor, ‘Il Dogma Centrale del Cristianismo storico’, in 
which he traces the history of the dogma of Original Sin. According 
to Buonaiuti it was born in the spirit of Paul by the exigencies of 
polemic. The stevedore Apollo, who was impregnated with Greek 
ideas, had denied the possibility of flesh participating in the triumph 
of the coming reign of Christ; and Paul in reply sought to show that 
the redeemed body of Christ had nothing in common with the stained 
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and mortal flesh of the progeny of Adam. The apostle’s theory of 
the depravity of the natural man was carried to an extreme by 
Augustine who taught that humanity was damned in its entirety, 
This led him in De nuptiis et concupiscentia to depreciate any 
multiplication of the human race. The first anti-augustinian of the 
first rank was Anselm of Aosta, who was the originator of modem 
Illuminism. Other interesting articles are—a ‘spigolatura’ by 
Giuseppe Aensi in which he maintains that Justice, not Love, jg 
the fundamental Christian virtue, an Impression (not altogether 
favourable) of a discourse given by a Methodist pastor at the Cele. 
bration of the Second Centenary of Wesley, and a discussion of the 
Hebrew text of Isaiah v. 30 by Italo Zolli. (March).—I. Zolli writes on 
the Laehish Letters and Mario Untersteiner on some problems in the 
religion of ancient Rome. In ‘La Carne di Cristo’ the Editor discusses 
the relations between Manicheism and Docetism in the light of newly 
discovered documents. He thinks that Manicheism was much richer 
in Christian elements than was at one time supposed, and that it 
had a great influence on the formation of the Christological and 
soteriological doctrines of the fourth and fifth centuries. An article 
by Lidia von Aiu gives an account of the relations of Pope Clement V. 
with Angelo Clareno, one of the leaders of the secessionists from the 
Franciscan order known as the ‘Spirituali’. Emilia Nobile writes on 
the dualism of the postkantian philosophers in Germany, and there 
is a review of The Second World Conference on Faith and Order edited 
by Leonard Hodgson. 
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